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MONTE CARLO 


I 

■fl^HEN the sun df our civilisation shall have 
come to its evening and the stones of our 
building crumbled Jto dust, when our proud age 
shall lie with other ages in a twilight of history 
and tradition^ and our immortal shall have put on 
its last garment of mortality, then the men that 
follow us will begin to dig in the dust and to re- 
create in imagination what Time has destroyed. 
They will find a buried I..ondon, a forgotten Paris, 
an obliterated Vienna ; and on a coast of memories 
and histories they will discover Monte Carlo. 

This relic of our civihsation and its extreme of 
luxury they will examine with a particular care and 
interest, breaking gently the veil of earth, and 
discovering beneath it the ruins of such luxurious 
apparatus as was never surpassed in Rome itself. 
They will find tangled gardens, matted vegetation 
hiding floors ,^of marble, broken pillars of whitest 
stone, palaces and halls, terraces and fa9ades, vast 
flights of steps, mighty roads engineered in the 
face of the mountains. They will cut into the soft, 
.obliterating earth; they will delve, and excavate, 
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and piece together they will part the tangles of 
cypress and orange, of laurel and mimosa ; and 
they will say : ‘ How strange and interesting; how 
gorgeous and luxurious this forgotteil life must 
have been ! ’ They will ask what were the 
pleasures, what was the method, and what the 
price of it. They will say : ‘ How much we should 
like to have been there ! How much we would 
give if, only for a moment, we could see * it as it 
was 1 ’ And the sun will shine on the blue velvet 
of the Mediterranean, the wind will sing in the 
tangled bushes, the seh birds and the land birds 
will meet crying on the orange-clad 'crags, but no 
genius will come to wave his wand, and make that 
dead world live again. It lives to-day for us in 
one moment of the twinkling changes of eternity, 
and for us it may be just as interesting as for those 
unborn sons of o\irs who through two thousand 
years will be sleeping in the womb of Time. Let 
us examine it closely, and discover if we can its 
strange character and quality.. 

* * 

* 

Two bluff arms of land enclosing a small bay ; 
an amphitheatre of terraces, streef-s, houses ; a 
cluster of white hotels and palaces with green 
foliage threaded and clustered between them ; 
lonely heights of grim grey rock and mountain that 
pile themselves up towards a sky of calmest and* 
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» * 

serenest blue< beneath and aboul^ all that fluent 
and daaading element that can Be described by no 
name or colour, but is best called by its own name 
of Mediterranean : a sheet of undulating velvet, 
clear as crystal, blue as heaven, dark and yet 
transparent, of a colour that is now peacock, now 
sapphiit, now lapis lazuli, and now emerald, that 
shifts and changes and blends itself of every shade 
of blue and green — these are the outward and physi- 
cal features of the world which we are studying. 

They do not account for it entirely, they do not 
explain it; there is many another place on earth 
that might be described in almost the same terms ; 
and yet there is no place like this place. By what- 
ever means you approach it, and from whatever 
direction, it is remote, hidden, elusive. If you 
come to it by train, the railway approaches it by 
such devious ways, taking it by a long counter- 
march on either flank, and creeping round head- 
lands and through cuttings, and round and round 
a thousand curves, thaf you can hardly believe that 
any railway train could ever find the place again. 
And if you come by road over the wild barrier of 
mountains that shuts the world out, you will find 
that you pass some subtle frontier that has no 
guard-house, ai)d is marked on no map, but “beyond 
which the perfumes and the airs whisper to you 
that you are in a chosen and fortunate land. 
Arms of land enclosing a small bay ; amphitheatre 
of terraces, streets, houses, clusters of white hotels 
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and palaces, \^th ^en foliage |hreaded and 
clustered between them ; lonely heights of grim 
grey rock and mountain that pile themselves up 
towards a sky of calmest and serenest blue ; beneath 
and about all the Mediterranean — of these com- 
ponents is formed a world of charm and mireality 
where in the twentieth century of the Christian 
era the civilisation of pleasure has come to its 
zenith. 

* # 

* 

This world of mountains, 'palaces, blue waters, 
smiling suns, flower-gemmed and ^sap-scented, is 
shut in by more than the sea and the mountains. 
It is compassed about by invisible walls, guarded 
by invisible sentries. The charms that are woven 
about it have Nature in league with them, for she, 
too, has her sentries there to forbid the passage of 
winter and storm. The clouds come floating across 
France to the edge of the grey mountains, and look 
over them into the sea; but they do not pass 
beyond the sky-line. The 'sea has its storms, its 
grey, desolate tumults ; even this Mediterranean 
has its wild, cold moods ; but here also Nature has 
her line of outposts, and somewhere out on the 
dim blue horizon there is a chain of her sentries 
who forbid these sea-tumults to Advance beyond 
them. Wandering showers and breezes there may 
be that sometimes slip through the outposts and 
advance upon the charmed world ; but even they 
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soon lose th«ir sting, and turn 'their wrath to 
laughter when they land upon the fortunate shore. 
And all this protection and jealousy exist, not to 
keep the land in a state of melancholy isolation, 
but to make it a happy place for those who enter. 

For there is a gate in the invisible walls, and 
there isT a key to the gate ; and there is a secret or 
pass-word that will secure for you the friendly 
salute ofd;he sentries. I'he key is of no use with- 
out the pass-word, nor the pass-word without the 
key. The key you must obtain by toil or chanc!e ; 
the pass-word, if you have it* at all, you bring with 
you into the world ; and if you are bom without 
it, you can hardly afterwards come by it. The key 
is that universal golden key which unlocks so many 
of the world’s doors, and without which jso many 
of the world’s gardens must remain for. ever un- 
visited. A golden key, indeed, for no poor person 
is happy or welcome in Monte tarlo. You may 
be poor before you go there, you may be poor 
when you have left it ; but you must not be poor 
while you are there. 

When I speak of Monte Carlo 1 speak of the 
little world that clings about the most easterly of 
the two headlands that shelter the bay — a world 
enclosed by a f§w hundred square yards of gardens 
and buildings. There are a great many houses in 
Monte Carlo where people live and strive and 
suffer, and go through the normal life of man ; 
tfiere is a commercial, a social, a civic life that goes 
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• , 

on there from jiear to year ; but it has nothiM to 
do with the charilied existence of pleasure. That 
real world is, in this land of paradox, but a parasite 
on the unreal world that lives its brief life of sumiy 
winter months here. 

The society of Monaco is a society of its own — 
the society of people who have the key and the 
secret. Ordinary social laws have nothing to do 
with this secret. Many never come to this world 
who, if they came, would make it their own, and 
be received with smiles and welcomes ; others. 
Having the key but not the secret, come here year 
after year, and move about and mingle witli the 
happy tlirong, who yet never enter the charmed 
world, never breathe its atmosphere, never live its 
life. It has nothing to do with social orders ; it is 
a matter 9! temperament, and if you are one of the 
fortunate ones, although you may never have been 
here in your life before, you will come to it as to a 
familiar country, enter into it as into a birthright, 
and possess it for your own. ^ 

* # 

* 

What is this secret ? It is not money, because 
by money alone man may not possess this land of 
pleasure. There is no place in the world, I believe, 
in which money is so important an element, and 
where it is so well harnessed to service. Money is 
not master here, but slave ; it is everywhere and h 
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is nowhere ; y^u may exciidlige it Miere, you may 
get it for nothing here, but you cftnnot buy it here. 
It floats in the air, a golden, impalpable dust that 
will not be coined ; a Rheingold that stays floating 
in its own element, and will not be ravished from it. 

All the wealth of the civilised world is repre- 
sented in Monte Carlo during a few months in the 
year, and yet, perhaps, it is the only place in the 
world wh^re wealth is ‘robbed of its cruelty and 
vulgarity. There is money in Monte Carlo, btit 
there is no finance ; there are giving and taking, but 
there is no commerce ; there is exchange, but there 
is no buying and selling; there are winning and 
losing, but there is no success or failure. Money 
flows and shimmers in the air, the sunshine is pure 
gold, you breathe it like an element; and yet not 
money, but temperament is the secret — tlje ability 
to accept happiness with smiling toleration, and 
without undue exaggeration or analysis; a due 
ignorance of, and aversion from, the ugly sides of 
life ; a willingness to receive and impart, a readi- 
ness to forget. This family of pleasure may be the 
last corrupt flower of our civilisation, but it has a 
curious charm of its own. It is a flower without 
stem or roots in life, and therefore it flourishes in 
this place where^nothing has any depth or reality, 
where life is like a picture thrown in painted lights 
on a screen, beautiful and deep as to its colours, 
empty and shallow as to its substance. Pleasure 
is a thing of the surface, pain a thing of the deeps ; 
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and upon this'^ shimirfering surfaces only pleasure 
flourishes. It is‘ not that unhappiness and ennui 
are not possible here, it is that they do not flourish 
here as they flourish in some other and> deeper soils. 

The soul of Monte Carlo is thus enshrined in the 
palace on the hill, where all day and half the night 
the atmosphere is heavy with golden particles, 
where everything that \vealth can biiy may, if 
only chance be happy, come within th© reach of 
any one of the throng who enters the doors. You 
may enter them a pauper and come out a million- 
aire ; you may entef them a bankrupt and come 
out a man level with the world wgain ; and by 
doing exactly the same thing you may reverse the 
process, and enter a millionaire and co)ne out a 
pauper. Whether it is excitement or amusement, 
loss or gain, despair or triumph, there is always 
occupation at the tables ; and the chink of gold is 
but a note in the orchestra to whose music the 
hours of this world are lightly fleeted. 

# * 

* 

It is gold, and not money, that is the master 
passion here. In the outer world the primitive 
greed ‘of gold has given place t<^ the passion for 
power and possessions that is the increasing fever 
of civihsation. It would be natural and logical 
that the things which can be purchased with gold 
should be more highly esteemed than the bnght 
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metal itself ; ^ would be a« evidemce of develop- 
ment and progress; and yet one is tempted to 
think that the old passion for gold in the form 
of actual trejisure, minted or imininted, is a more 
natural and less hurtful disease than the modern 
sophisticated craving for fortunes that are reckoned 
merely on paper. Ever since man first ravished it 
from the dark places of the earth, blood and sorrow 
have been the inevitable accompaniment of the 
lust for gold ; and as the gold was visible and 
tangible, shining before the eyes, heavy in the 
hand, so the blood and suffering that it produced 
were immediately visible also to the eyes of those 
who sought it. Now the fortunes that men make 
are invi.sible ; they only exist in ledgers, in legal 
registers of companies, in rows of figures inscribed 
in the books of banks ; a man may amass a mighty 
fortune in these days, and never soil his hands with 
anything except ink. Yet it would be hard to 
believe that these huge agglomerations of paper 
Avealth are brought together to an accompaniment 
of human misery less acute and far-reaching than 
that which soiled the ancient fortunes of gold that 
were contained in cases and boxes. There is per- 
haps even more suffering now, but it is more 
diffused, more obscure, less visible. As the. num- 
ber and bulk of *the modern fortunes increase, one 
realises how little true enjoyment there is to be 
had out of them ; and one sees men groaning 
under the burden of wealth that instinct forbids 
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them to shake off. ‘The newspapers every day 
contain the account of some millionaire’s convul- 
sions under the burden ; sometimes laborious con- 
vulsions of the, brain and conscience,, as of a man 
really striving painfully to do some useful thing 
with his wealth ; sometimes mere cheap and irre- 
sponsible efforts to throw the superfluitji to the 
yelping hungry lioard when the possessor can en- 
joy it no longer. 

The more one sees of it, the more one is con- 
vinced that in this matter ,of wealth there is no 
such thing as possession, unless a man actually 
hold the bright gold in his hand, and fight to 
keep it there. The modern millionaire cannot be 
said to possess as the old pirates and buccaneers 
possessed. The paper fortune is not possessed ; the 
things it buys, although one man’s name may bie 
inscribed upon them, are really all the time in the 
possession of thfose who use and enjoy them ; and 
the willing or giving of them away is often little 
more than an empty and impotent gesture. 

Gold is always in movement ; and there seems 
to be a property and gravity in the metal itself 
which makes it constantly tend to sink again 
towards the depths from which it came. I 
read a little while ago of a man who found the 
Treasure of Magellan in some remote part of the 
southern world, and was obliged to give it up to 
the Government of Brazil. It was two millions 
sterling, I believe, and doubtless the finder thought 
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himself very j^much aggrie\j)ed ; bi^t really when he 
had found it by digging in the earth, and had 
fished it up from its long slumber in oblivion, he 
had done all the possessing of it that was possible 
to him ; he Viad got the best of it*. After that it 
ceased to be the Treasure of Magellan, and became 
two millions sterling — a sum which any one out of 
a dozen dyspeptic American financiers would laugh 
at. But if the man who found it possessed it more 
than the Government which afterwards seized it, 
the real and chief possessor of it was of course 
Magellan — that fnick - lipped, broad - featured 
voyager who forced his mutinous crews through 
the tortuous strait that bears his name with so 
bloody and courageous a spirit. It was the mai\ 
that buried it who really possessed the gold ; he 
that saw it packed away in the dark, and knew that 
no one else could use or enjoy it, who really made 
it his own in so far as that is possible. 

And it seems to be so almost universally ; gold 
cannot be long possessed or held above the earth ; 
it must be restored tcf a depth. If you think of 
any particular treasure of gold it is almost always a 
buried treasure, even if it be buried only deeper than 
in the vaults of a bank ; but buried it is somewhere 
if it is a treasure, either in the earth or. in the 
depths of the ‘sea. It will not stay long on the 
surface of life ; its course is always downward ; it 
slips through the fingers, burns holes in the pockets, 
sinks down into the mountains, into the deep 
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vaults of the bapk, iniq the earth, in^ the sea. It 
in ver rises of itself ; no earthquake or smoking 
mountain ever vomits forth gold ; it can only be 
raised by the labour and pain of man. 

All over tlid world it lies buried* in masses ; 
round all the stormy coasts of Europe there are 
treasure-ships sunk ; suspended in the darjc green 
depths of the sea there must be miles and miles 
of ghostly wrecks and of ghostly fortunes greater 
far in magnitude than any that are on the surface 
of the earth. Tlie great westward currents of the 
Atlantic that spray round thd Gulf of Mexico and 
set the whole contents of the vast ocean basin 
spinning like tea in a teacup, as tliey collect the 
weeds of the Atlantic in the Sargasso Sea, must 
surely also gather the treasures of the Atlantic 
somewhere in the same region. The wealth in 
gold that must lie there is a thing to stagger the 
imagination ; and, some day, I suppose, when the sea 
depths have lost their terrors for man, it will aU be 
fished up and twinkled for a moment again in the 
sunshine. But it will be only for a moment ; and it 
will work its way downwards again into those sun- 
less depths where it cannot glitter and cajmot hurt. 

And in the meantime we have invented in 
Monte Carlo a game of piracy in which, instead of 
cutting one another's throats, we lose or win 
according to the rules of the game, and fight only 
against chance. There the gold lies, red in the 
sunset ; come and see the game. 
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II 

Ev^'iiiiig, the grateful cool evening of the South, 
has stolen Sown from the mountains and hangs 
fragrantly in the darkening sky. The odorous 
shrubs ,in the garden send out their perfume more 
persistently ; the dust of tlie day has subsided ; 
lamps glow amid the .flowers ; men and women, 
some of* the most lovely of women and the most 
beautifully attired, walk on the spotless pavements 
as though they walked on^a lighted stage. The 
murmur of music, melodies of passion and romance, 
steal from vioRns out of the cafes and among the 
trees. There is a rustle of feet, a whisper oi‘ 
dresses, a hum of voices. 

Tliis is under the evening sky ; but as you 
pass under the great portals of the Casino and enter 
the rooms the odour of the evening and the per- 
fumes of flowering shrubs fade and vanish suddenly 
like an overture that is ended. The lights blaze 
from the chandeliers l>n the decorated walls and 
marble floor of the atrium ; the atmosphere 
thickens, becomes less fragrant, less sparkling, 
grows heavy and overpowering like a drug. Room 
after room opens before you filled with a throng 
that flows in artd out and moves in eddying orbits 
round the tables. There is something in the 
atmosphere that is strange and compelling ; you 
realise that you are approaching the heart of some- 
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thing, that you, are c(jmmg nekr t^ centre of a 
system of tides and currents and influences that 
ha;, drawn men and women from North and South, 
and East and West, from San Francisco and from 
St. Petersburg, from the Northern and the Southern 
seas. 

You come nearer, pulled as though by a jnagnet, 
to where the throng is gathered round the light 
and green baize of a table. - Its edge is fenced by a 
seated row of men and women, with piles of money 
before them, little and big ; with books and dia- 
grams and columns of figures ; with faces very 
intent and a little hard. In the, middle of the 
table and at its ends and sides sit the stolid 
croupiers with their rakes and their cases of money ; 
and all the time, except when the ball is spinning 
and the cards are being dealt, money is being 
pushed about by those rakes — money enough to 
replenish a starving town, to build a bridge or a 
ship, to found a family, to reclaim an estate, to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, procure from Rome 
forgiveness of sins, and buy the Kingdom of Heaven. 

* * 

* 

You look closely ; the wheel, touched by the 
deft finger of a croupier, turns on its perfect bear- 
ings ; the little ball dances and skips ; piles of money 
rest motionless on the table. An eager hand thrusts 
out at the last moment a column of gold and puts 
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it on a numfcipr ; another hand, trembling and eager 
also, thrusts out a five-Cranc piece and lays it on 
another square. ‘ Rien uva phis ’ —the lateful words 
are spoken ^:risply by a nonchalant croupier as the 
little ball bounces and comes to rest in a number 
as yet invisible. There is a moment of complete 
suspense ; and as the wheel slows down and gives 
up its secret to the imperfect vision that was too 
slow to. follow its circling progress, the number is 
^nounced. 

*-The rakes are gut forth and money is swept 
ab6ut as though it were garden mould. One greedy 
rake comes out collecting piles of gold, piles of 
silver, single pieces, paper notes ; but it travels 
skilfully, there is a purpose in its direction ; it 
passes among the stakes like the Angel of Death, 
sweeping up this one, leaving that one. The pile 
of gold that was put forth at tlve last moment is 
swept contemptuously up with ‘the rest; the for- 
tune is dragged across the table, sorted and sifted 
and packed into the bursting coffers of the bank. 
And simultaneously another process has been going 
on ; no coin that was left and that escaped the rake 
but is added to by a hand as generous as it was 
cruel ; and to every coin or pile of coins left stand- 
ing, other coins and piles of coins and notes are 
thrown as cohtemptuously and carelessly as the 
unfortunate ones were raked away. Bouncing, 
tripping, bounding across the green table, the beau- 
tiful warm yellow of the gold dancing in the light, 
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the coins are tofsed with an unerring aim to their 
destinations. The pile of louis is gone; but the 
single five -franc piece has had many five -franc 
pieces adtied to it, and golden pieces at^ well. And 
before it has beki taken away, before it has been 
counted or possessed, money is failing upon the 
table again as fast as leaves upon an autumn lawn. 

You look more closely still, you look at the 
hedge of faces set about the table. What do you 
see ? Upon most of them there is a mask ; hardly 
any one is himself or herself there ; every one is 
pretending. Some arp pretending to indifference, 
some are pretending to certainty, some follow the 
course of the ball with eager, straining eyes, others 
will not be induced to look at it — as if any action 
of theirs could change or deflect its ultimate destiny ! 
Some people are strolling about from table to table, 
putting a piece here and a piece there, waiting to 
see it swept up ^ay the contemptuous rake, and 
moving away again to repeat the adventure. 

All the commonplaces, all the truths, all the 
epigrams and platitudes that have been written 
about fate and chance and luck are exemplified in 
these crowded rooms ; and the whole thing is but 
an illusion of sight and sound ; the circling and 
bouncing little ball— surely an unworthy embodi- 
ment of the blind goddess — the ripj)le and rustle, 
the beautiful warm yellow gold, the crisp whisper- 
ing notes. So much gold, so many notes ! Not 
tens and twenties, but hundreds and thousands and 
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hundreds of tbousands ; mighty portions < f it yours, 
perhaps, if you will but throw a piece on the table. 
For you might throw a single louis upon the table, 
and go away and saunter the length of the rooms, 
looking at the other tables, and watching the other 
falling or rising fortunes, and you might sauntev 
back again and find the single coin that you left on 
the table to accumulate grown to such a sum as 
would place you beyond want for the rest of your life. 

That is one reason why money, although it is a 
good slave, is not a master in Monte Carlo. There 
is no true difference there between those who are 
rich and those, who are not rich, for money is given 
away daily there, and the poorest man may walk 
into the rooms, and come out the richest. And the 
secret of it all is nothing ; blank, negative nothing. 
Chance has a system, doubtless orderly and cal- 
culable enough, but one that requires infinity and 
eternity for its exhibition ; and we who play with 
it in a second are playing with something that has 
all time to play against us. The chance, although 
it is real and contains vast possibilities, is only on 
one side. There is a chance that we may win, but 
there is a certainty that we shall lose. 

# * 

* 

W arm masses of gold pushed about the smooth 
baize, neat piles of silver and bundles of notes 
tossed from this number to that, raked in and 
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raked out, pushed aw«,y and drawil in, risked, 
secured, won, lost — there is a secret about them, 
too. This golden load upon the tables looks like 
money, it feels like money, chinks likq the money 
that will buy you houses and palaces and costly 
wines and careless hours ; but it is not that money. 
It is not money at all. The coins that you stake 
upon these tables are charmed and bewitched ; 
they are not subject to the same laws and in- 
fluences as are those other coins with which you 
paid the bill for your dinner. Like bodies placed 
suddenly in an element of different density from 
that to which they are accustomed, these coins lose 
gravity and substance ; they become light and 
worthless. A sum that, if you are of the company 
that works and earns, would have cost you weeks 
and perhaps months of toil, you treat here as 
contemptuously as dust beneath your feet. A 
sheaf of notes lies before you that would purchase 
new kingdoms for you, that would give you the 
freedom of new countries, and carry you round the 
world ; do you seize it, and fake it away and enjoy 
it ? You think that you might do so, but in fact 
you do nothing of the kind. 

For this is not real money ; it is ghost money. 
You caunot buy anything with it, you cannot even 
exchange it for anything except thft feverish drug 
that lurks in the blood and glimmers in the eyes 
of the gamblers. It will not buy happiness for 
you, nor bread, nor shelter, nor peace ; and if you 
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want it very rAuch, or need it very much, you may 
be sure it will not come to you. Perhaps you look 
Imngrily and wistfully at the columns v f gold and 
the stacks of bank-notes, and you, allow yourself 
for a moment to think of what they might buy 
you. They will buy you nothing ; you cannot 
possess them ; although they stand in your name 
on the table, although you may even grasp them 
for a moment in your hands and thiiik that they 
are yours, they are not yours. They are nothing 
at all ; they are like a mirage seen on the horizon 
of your hopes, the false loom«of your desired land- 
iall ; they are decoys to tempt and draw out the 
solid counterpart of themselves with which you 
pay your way in the world. 

* # 

# 

You put your coins on the tablfe ; you will play 
no more ; you are careless of the result ; you put 
them on a number and turn away, leaving them 
surrounded, confused, touched by dozens of other 
stakes. No one seems to heed you ; but watcliful 
eyes, trained to memory and observation, have 
identified you, among the hundred other players, 
with that featureless pile of gold tliat lies among a 
hundred other piles. You wander away from the 
rattle and glitter, past the many tables, to a window 
open to the night ; and there you come upon a 
contrast that only Monte Carlo can offer. 
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Behind you sere the* light and claimour, the hot 
excitement and intoxication of the gold-drugged 
atmosphere, the garish, artificial day of pleasure ; 
before you are ,the ni^ht and the stars. Framed 
in the window is a picture of eternal peace and 
loveliness ; the deep, dark sea, divided by a white 
pathway of moonlight ; stars, remote and serene ; 
distance, silence, darkness fragrant and profound. 
Cool and sweet is the air ‘at those open windows, 
and laden with the freshness of the open sea ; and 
it would need to be sweet, ^or the atmosphere it 
renews is bitter and heavy with the fume of gold, 
and, as you turn back into the room, beats upon 
you like the scarlet heat of a furnace. 

You have almost forgotten which was your 
table ; and when you find it again many days have 
passed in the calendar of the circling wheel, many 
stakes have been won and lost, many of the sur- 
rounding faces llai'e changed. Yet the ministers 
of Fate have remembered you ; your stake has 
been watched over and protected from covetous 
fingers by a dexterous gesture of the guarding, 
devouring, endowing rake ; while you were at the 
window it has grown. A rake, impersonal and 
contemptuous, pushes it towards you, thrusts it 
forward, stands in front of it, until the lawful hand, 
among so many unlawful ones, tates it up. The 
cold memory of the croupier identifies you, his cold 
eye observes you ; your own has been guarded for 
you by a police system the most elaborate, the 
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most invisible^ the most gesatle and powerful and 
unassailable in the world. 

All round you in Monte Carlo are protecting 
agents — not to punish or entrap the evil-doer, but 
to guard him from himself, if possible, and the 
ma,jority from him. In the throng about the 
tables, in the busy hotels and restaurants, in tlie 
gardens and cafes, these agents and policemen in 
polite disguise meet ' and surround and rub 
shoulders with you. There is hardly a uniformed 
policeman to be seey, for the paternal authority 
does not impolitely intrude itself; if all goes well it 
is invisible, non-existent; but at the first hint of 
crime against the mild rule of the place, the whole 
crowd of pleasure becomes shot with the colour of 
law, as leafage of beech-trees is shot with silver by 
a passing breeze. Do not ruffle it, and the surface 
of this life will sleep as calmly and happily as a 
summer sea ; stir it against itself and it will 
present on the instant a surface impassable, a 
hedge of thorns impenetrable. 

* * 

# 

I have said that upon the surface only the 
colours of pleasure can be thrown, and that pain 
will not take rodt in it. But all pleasures are paid 
for, although the coinages in which we pay are 
many and various ; and this life of happy sunlit 
hours is certainly exchanged for a price which men 
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and women, according to their naturdand kind, pay 
in coinage of gold or tears, of nerve or heart. I do 
not profess to know where or how the payments 
are made ; but, I do know that in spme obscure 
way they are cleared and exchanged in that white- 
domed building on the cliff where the feverish eyes 
follow the ebb and flow of gold. 

When the dernier coup has been called, and the 
crowd goes away from the tables and flows out into 
the calm darkness, it is good to walk for a little 
while in the Casino gardens, to,let the fever cool and 
die down in their sc«nted silence, and to recover 
the meaning and secret of the place. From the 
cafes come murmurs of voices and music ; there is 
wine, there is feasting, there is laughter there. 
Here are darkness, solitude, silence ; eyes are 
watching you, the protecting eyes of the Princi- 
pality, but they will not intrude upon you ; you 
may sit here for a moment and listen to the drip 
and trickle of a fountain, the shivering of the palms 
ui the night airs, the quiet surge of the Mediter- 
ranean beneath you. Strange, passionate perfumes, 
the night-odours of the South, steal upon you 
through the warm darkness. And it is then that, 
if you are of the kind that uses the coinage of the 
heart, you will make your payment to the presiding 
gods of this happy land. * 

For in those gardens are many ghosts ; ghosts of 
hope, ghosts of despair ; ghosts of men who have 
come face to face there with ultimate destiny ; men 
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who have s^eii truth there, foiftid death there, 
found hfe there. You also, if the spirit of the 
place has come upon you, will leave a ghost there ; 
for no one ever feels anything wjthout producing 
something, and no one can see truth or beauty 
without adding to the sum of beauty and truth. . . 
The laughter has ceased in the cafes ; the pave- 
ments, already spotless, are beiiig washed by the 
servants of the night ; the .sky is glowing with a 
luminous blue, the bloom of a new day. And as 
the light comes it, shows you this little world 
silent, deserted, in a glory of tender beauty, 
hanging in the dawn like a magic garden over sea, 
under sky, between one azure deep and another— 
Monaco, that goodly land, resting on tlie knees of 
the grey, grim mountains, who once unmoved 
witnessed its rise and will one day look down un- 
moved upon its ruins ; Monaco, seen by living 
eyes, trod by living feet in this’ century and year 
and day of time. 

Monte Carh, 1906 . 
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THE YEAR IN CORNWALL 


I 

SPRING 

jrARLY one morning, before any of the small 
world about me was awake, I Avent along the 
cliffs until I had found a seat where the grass was 
warmed by the e^rly sunljeams, and sat down 
there. Far below me was the sea and a rock 
where the gulls had their nests, and about which 
through all the spring and summer they circle 
and pipe eontinually. It seemed a good place for 
working, and I had brought paper and pencils. I 
had meant to write about the people who at the 
first call of spring come out on. the road, and to 
whom it is both home and workshop ; the gipsies 
and tramps and itinerant vendors who know no 
other world but that of the roads. T had meant 
to call the article ‘Wayfarers,’ and to record in it 
the impression I had received lately of a village 
fair at night, with its little town of tents and 
booths and waggons, its costly steam orgaiiis and 
roundabouts, ahd its little theatre erected on the 
Common where the grasses and daisies pushed 
themselves up between the plush seats of the 
stalls. There was a girl there who danced on the 
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platform in front of <?ne of the stAam organs in 
the flare of the naphtha lamps ; a tired-looking 
girl, slender and lissome, whose pretty blue eyes 
looked wearily across the sea of village faces. 
These were the 'impx’essions that were in my mind, 
and I came here to think about them and to weave 
them into something like what I wanted to 
express. But I could not think. There was 
literally nothing to distract me; the tall warm 
grasses waving about my head, the piping of the 
gulls, the continuous threshing of the waves below 
me, and the distant t/’iekle of melody from a lark 
in the sky, were not distracting at all ; they were 
lulling, soothing. I kept trying to think about my 
‘ W ayfarers,’ but I could not hold the thoughts ; 
they slid out of my grasp like slippery fish, and 
refused to be caught and tied into the neat bundles 
we call consecutive thinking. It was because there 
was nothing to distract me that I could not think, 
for no one can think who is perfectly happy and at 
peace. W e can think with a book or a pen in our 
hands, or in the presence of people or things that, 
pleasantly or unpleasantly, disturb our peace ; but 
on this spring morning, with nothing but the sea 
and the grass and the sunshine and the breezes, 

thought was far away. ^ ^ 

* • 

. It troubled me a little that rny chapter had 
thus gone from me, and that the impression I 
sought to record would not come back to my 
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thoughts ; anA then I said to mysdf, • Why cannot 
you be honest? Why must you try to search 
outside what is real and immediate ? If you must 
write, why do you not write about the thing that 
matters to you most of all at the moment?’ And 
then I reaUsed that what mattered to me most of 
all was simply nothing; it was merely living and 
breathing and being steeped in sensation, which is 
the highest consciousness of life that we have. In 
such true moments you can no more control or 
force thdBght than^you can control the breezes 
about your head. * At one moment it is the 
particular way in which the seagull’s voice is 
modulated that claims your attention, at another 
it is the shape of a piece of grass ; now it is a line 
traced by the wind on the surface of the sea, now 
it is the dog beside you who snaps lazily at a 
passing fly and does not mind if he misses it. But 
whatever it is, it is never real thought. When one 
is happy, one dreams and wonders and imagines ; 
but the painful pi-ocess of fitting one thought with 
another, like the forging of a chain, the finding of 
the thoughts which we seek and welding them 
closely to the thoughts before and behind them, is 
work ; and work is incompatible with the state of 
happiness. » 

When any on& tells me that he likes work, I know 
that he is either insincere or, more likely, that he 
does not imderstand the meaning and use of words. 
No one likes work ; no normal person can possibly 
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derive enjoy meAt from* the actual fadt of work. It 
is possible to enjoy the sensations that work pro- 
duces ; it is possible even to enjoy the sense that 
work is being done ; it is easy to enjoy the feeling 
that a piece of work has been done ; if one’s work 
takes one into the open air, one can enjoy the open 
air ; if it exercises the muscles of the body, one can 
enioy that exercise ; but one does not enjoy the 
work itself, nor the necessity for work. It is only 
in so far as it produces sensation, and pleasurable 
sensation, that work is tolerable. It is "tne primal 
curse — a kind of fidgets implanted in mankind 
when the idle dreaming days of Eden were over ; 
and if it were possible for every human being in 
the world to cease suddenly and for ever from any 
kind of work, there would come, after a period of 
bloodshed and horror, a heavenly peace again, and 
Paradise would be restored. But it is not possible. 
The curse is in the blood ; it is a disease, infectious, 
inherited, and contagious ; where there are two 
human beings together the seed of work will take 
root and flourish. Yet one has to work only 
because other people work, and because one has 
to live — or because one thinks one has to live, 
which is the same thing. The butterfly does not 
work)* and he lives through a long summer’s day ; 
a day filled with love and sun^ine and happy 
wandering among flowers ; a longer and happier 
day than the day of labour. 

All the time I was lying on the cliff-side the 
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tide was coming in, and as it cam^ in it wakened 
the little fishing village on the coast. One by one 
the chimneys sent up a straight column of blue 
smoke into the faint mist that lay beneath the sun 
in the valley ; one by one the window-blinds were 
drawn up, one b)'^ one the fishermen came out from 
their stuffy bedrooms to breathe the salt morning 
air and to prepare for work. The tide is their 
master ; and as the moon troubles the sea, drawing 
it this way and that in solar and lunar periods, so 
the tides' trouble thgse men of the sea-coast and 
draw them to the daily task.* At whatever hour 
of the night or morning it is high water, the tide 
comes creeping up the narrow little cove and calls 
the sleepers from their dreams ; they wake at this 
summons as though a trumpet had been sounded 
in their ears. Whether in the dead of night, 
whether at one or two or three or four in the 
morning, when the rest of the world is fast asleep, 
this silent, invisible spirit of unrest calls to them 
when the tide is full. ^ 

* 

The sedentary poet, sitting with his book on 
the cliffs, and seeing the fisherman’s boat in the 
bay, thinks that the fisherman enjoys his work, and 
rejoices in the task that *sends him bounding in 
his bark o’er the main. It is not so. The fisher- 
man, consciously or unconsciously, curses the hour 
that calls him from his frowsy bed ; curses the 
necessity that drives him to the daily task of 
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catching fish. ^ He dbes not want* to bound o’er 
the main, but to sit at home or in the public-house, 
or lounge on the long bench against the sea-wall. 
The poet on the cliff's, who cannot think of a new 
rhyme to ‘ main,’ envies the fisherman his free salt 
life ; and the fisherman, looking up at the cliffs, 
envies the man whose work it is to make marks 
with a pencil on a piece of paper. Why ? Because 
to sail in a boat is not work to the poet, and to 
write upon paper is not work to the fisherman. 

The dream and prayer of .both of them is to be 
free from the primar cui’se, to shake off’ the burden 
which, according to the Christian legend, man’s fall 
has bound on their backs. All real work is painful, 
if it is the kind of work in which one’s best faculties 
are used. It would not be painful to me to njake 
a box, because it is not my business ; but fori the 
man who is really fitted for box-making it is a very 
painful and difficult thing to make a good box. 
And however hard it may be for you to read this 
chapter, it is not nearly so hard as it was for me to 
write it ; this morning it has cost me effort and 
distress ; and only this afternoon shall I be happy 
again, so long as the sense that it is finished over- 
shadows the looming sense of to-morrow’s task. 
And* that is bow we live, so faj as work is con- 
cerned ; and it is only in the hours when we do 
not think or work, but rather dream and forget, 
that we are really happy. If you see a man singing 
at his work, you may know that he is indeed 
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happy, for it lAeans that tie# is not^ thinking, that 
he has forgotten the curse, that his thoughts are 
playing dreamily about something other than his 
work, something that is pleasant ,to him. For 
we can only sing when we dream, and we can 
only dream when we forget. 

II 

On this remote edge of Cornwall life goes very 
regularly by sea and land ; you can tell the day ot 
the week by the funnels of the liners that pass to 
and fro, making landfall or departure, and the 
time of day by the outbreaks of childish cries that 
mark the intervals of scholastic labour. For the 
children are by far the most numerous and mobile 
part of our population ; they go to and fro outside 
my window four times a day, like the tides at sea. 
Every morning the bell of the village school rings 
as the postman delivers his bundle ; and while I 
am reading in my paper of the day before about 
the mighty contest that is waging over the 
Education Bill in far-distant London, the children 
are scraping and scuffling past on their way to 
school. So long as you do not look out of the 
window the thunders of Olympus sound in your 
ears ; echoes of* great speeches, of talk about 
clauses and closures ; of tests and standards ; you 
read of Bishops marching, and of indignation or 
enthusiasm so formidable that it has to be conveyed 
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by special trains. But if you look out of the 
window the thunder ceases, and in the morning 
sunshine, little feet go pattering by on the road to 
the house of ]^owledge. When the bell stops a 
sound of shrill voices raised in a hymn floats out 
on the scented air ; and after that, if you walk past 
the building wherein they are hived you may hear 
now a confused buzzing or murmuring, now an 
insistent rhythmical chant which expert ears will 
identify as the multiplication table issuing from a 
score of infant throats. Anop the buzzifig ceases ; 
the doors are opened j and the whole of the childish 
swarm issues from the building to a period of noise 
and commotion in the outer yard. The bell rings 
again, and they are gathered in ; the buzzing and 
rhyming begin anew ; and so throughout the day 
the bell, like that of a monastery, signals the young 
generation to sittings down and risings up, to the 
making of varying kinds of noises, and to the other 
harmless pursuits associated with the acquisition of 
elementary learning. And when it is all over, and 
the sun is sloping round to the other side of the 
playground, the voices rise again into the licensed 
uproar of the hymn, the street swarms again with 
life, and the schoolmaster, hanging up the key 
behind his own door, ‘whistles to his dog for 
a walk. # ^ * 

* 

What transpires within these ivied walls is to 
me a pleasant mystery, hke the activities of bees in 
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a hive ; and I ’sometimes tMnk thit if the wall of 
the school were made of glass and one could spy 
upon the little creatures at their tasks, the mystery 
would not be neatly lessened. Bpt it is certain 
at least that what they do there is not important, 
and that the real business of their day begins after 
the door as closed upon the empty schoolhouse. 
It is then that little Jane goes to carry the milk, 
and little Tom to earn sixpence a week by weeding 
the paths in the rectory garden, and the bigger 
Janes take up their Jiousehold duties, cleaning or 
baby-minding, and the bigger 'I'oms help to water 
the horses and milk the cows. It is by their 
conduct in these occupations that their progress 
in life is marked ; it is for their failures in them 
that they get slapped and for their successes that 
they are rewarded, and thus begin to feel their way 
through life and the world. It is the little boy 
who excels in weeding, or to whose small piping 
voice the heavy lumbering cows, widely scattered 
over the croft, will mysteriously respond, who 
discovers his true vocation and begins to cultivate 
it ; those droning buzzing hours in the schoolhouse 
are a pure blank in his efficient little life, and repre- 
sent merely a period of forced inaction. For from 
little Jane and little Tom *I look to big Jane and 
big Tom, their parents and progenitors ; and in 
them I sep a development and evolution of the 
nursing and the milking and of the weeding and 
the cattle-calling ; but no evolution or development 
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at all of all tHose activities fostered within the 
buzzing hive. They have, on the contrary, perished 
and died down utterly ; big Tom and big Jane, 
arrived at years, of discretion, have already been for 
long at the business of life, and have quite got rid 
of the buzzing superfluities; feeling the better for it 
and moving more freely through the world, no longer 
enlightened, perhaps, but considerably lightened. 

# * 

* 

What actually is this strange plant which is 
tended so carefully in every village hothouse to 
die off" as soon as the open airs of heaven blow on 
it ? The weed of school-knowledge may be a very 
necessaiy thiiig in towns where it is cultivated as a 
commercial asset in the ghastly struggle that takes 
place at the foot of every mercantile ladder ; and 
it is a bone over which the divided sects of 
Christianity may be left to snarl and snap. But in 
the name of wisdom, what bearing has it (other 
than through the relief it affords to overworked 
mothers) upon the lives that grow up and die 
down through generation after generation of life in 
remote rural England ? I^et us consider big Tom 
and big .lane, who represent the destiny and 
harvest of all little Tom-hood and Jane-hood. 
How are they affected by those buzzing hours they 
spent in the schoolhouse, with backs curved over 
(fesks ? They ‘ know history," it is true, but then 
they cannot talk as their fathers and mothers eould, 
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whose minds communicated with those of their 
fellows solely through speech and hearing. They 
can read, but they are not so wise as their un- 
lettered parents who read in the book of life and 
fingered for themselves its raised letters. They 
pan read, but as fast and as far as the minds of 
their generation have reached up to the mystery 
of letWs, so fast and so far has the trade of 
letters reached down to them ; and millionaires 
have battened on the proceeds. The famous 
director of a firm famous for its manufacture 
and sale of this elementary printed matter once 
said to me, when he brought out a cheap paper in 
which the world’s most sensational news was 
pictured in blurred photographs : ‘We’d got pretty 
low before, when we brought out a newspaper for 
people who couldn’t think ; but now we’ve got a 
newspaper for people who can’t even read.’ My 
friend was ingenious, you see, and could even do 
without the elementary schools ; but he realised that 
they were no enemies to his speculations, and that 
people can learn to spell without learning to read. 

* * 

* 

When the sun comes round and the little 
people have all Ipft the schoolhouse and set about 
their serious daily occupations, there may, it is true, 
be one who lingers about its hallowed precincts and 
who cons his book beneath the churchyard elms, to 
whom school and books are a kind of intellectual 
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skylight, showAg hinf space and heaven above the 
Vow roof of his environment. It may be so ; the 
elongated village head is to be found in the lower 
ranks of ail the; minor professions. A head leaden 
with the weight of many cares, and not buoyant 
either Avith learning or happiness : attached, more- 
over, to a village body cheated out of its corduroys. 
The loiterer by the schoolhouse is only of two 
kinds. Either he is a true genius, to whom the 
schoolhouse will be neither barrier or bridge ; or he 
is a product of the knowle^e grinder, and has 
discovered in book learning a means of livelihood 
in the pursuit of which Giles and Hodge cannot 
compete with him. His leap to the skylight has 
perhaps taken him through it and landed him in 
the freer air, but it has not given him wings ; he 
has only exchanged the floor for the roof ; he is but 
a story higher ; the stars are as far above him as 
ever — and the nights are cold. 

Ill 

I have said so much about the schoolhouse 
because it is the real centre of the village, and the 
home of such communal, social life as we can 
boast ; the concerts take place there, at which the 
summer visitors dazzle us with their gifts; there 
our political meetings are held, there the Foresters 
transact their mysterious ritual, and there the village 
band practises. It is with the village band that my 
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happiest impressions of thtf returfiin^ spring are 
interwoven ; for when the winter night was darkest 
and social resources at their very smallest, 1 once, 
passing by the hghted windows of tj^ie schoolhouse, 
heard the strains of the Austrian national hymn 
played with a certain crude breadth that made my 
music-starved soul rejoice. 1 went in, was made 
welcome — was made Vice-President even — and 
became a silent, happy member of that circle of 
weathered faces that shone like the brass instru- 
ments in the glare ^f the paraffin lamp. 

They were my friends of the village — farmer, 
carrier, fisherman, labourer, joiner, schoolmaster, 
apprentice- -and never so much my friends as in 
those hours when the feet were cold on the floor, 
and the breath came like smoke out of the bells of 
the instruments, and the inevitable blowing, spit- 
ting, lip-pui*sing, and snorting inseparable from the 
bandsman’s ideas of efficiency were mingled with 
the strains of ‘h’lowers of the Forest,’ and other 
favourite selections. But there came a night when, 
the ears being a little tortured, 1 thought it a pity 
that so much earnestness should be wasted on 
worthless music, and w'hen, being asked to write 
something for the band, I took counsel with the 
bandmaster as to the compass of instruments', and 
set to work. Tire acquiring of a new technique is 
always delightful, and as I had hitherto only written 
for a full orchestra the appearance of a score con- 
sisting of nothing but treble clefs, and in which no 
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instrument was writtAi either in the key of the 
piece or the key in which it sounded, was some- 
thing new and strange. Ihit in one long evening 
I had mastered that, and on the next produced a 
little arrangement of the old Highland melody, 

‘ Turn ye to me,’ as a euphonium solo, with a low, 
breathing accompaniment for the rest of the band. 

At our first rehearsal my friends looked criti- 
cally at their MS. band parts, but indulgently tried 
them over. The difficulty was to get them to play 
softly enough ; those large la’ags, expanded with 
toil and braced by the winter sea winds, were im- 
patient of the restraints of my sustained pianissimo; 
but in the end we did get into it a little suggestion 
of the deep breathing of the sea and the salt mid- 
night loneliness of the old Northern song : 

The stars are shining cheerily, cheerily, 

Horo Mhairi dim, turn ye to me .... 

The sea-mew is moaning drearily, drearily, 

Horo Mhairi dhu, turn ye to me. 

Cold is the storm-wind that ruffles his breast, 

But warm are the downy plumes lining his nest, 

Cold blows the storm there. 

Soft falls the snow there, 

Horo Mhairi dhu, turn ye to me ! 

* * 

« 

But our — or rather my — ambition was not long 
content with this. With the small experience 
gained by this score, and long before the perform - 
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ance of it was perfect, I had prodficed something 
the thought of which will make amateurs of Wagner 
hold up their hands in horror — nothing less than a 
selection froirf IMe Mdstersinger ! ^ It sounds im- 
possible, but it is not. It began with the first 
fourteen bars of the overture, went on to the choral 
of baptism and the organist’s postlude, included a 
soft transition passage from the end of the second 
act, the first and third verses of Walthcr’s song, 
more transition, ‘Wac/i auf,' and ejided with the 
last fifteen bars of t^e opera. The problem was to 
score all this for twelve instruments, and to give 
every one in turn sufficient rest for lips and lungs, 
and to teacli players who were accustomed to 
‘solos,’ with a popping, punctuating accompani- 
ment of j- J , to realise that every 

one’s part was a melody, and that they had to sing 
squarely into their instruments instead of letting 
them off like guns. 

The way in which these facts were grasped, and 
the really formidable difficulties of the score tackled, 
was a lesson to me in what the love of music can 
accomplish in the way of patient, earnest effort. I 
will not say that perfetjtion was ever reached, 
because spring smi’prised us at our work, and the 
sprouting and blossoming of things made us all 
faithless to indoor tasks. But there were often 
long passages of twenty or thirty bars when nothing 
went wrong, when the stick could swing noiselessly 
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in the air without the Wresting rat-tat that meant 
a wrong note somewhere in the tenor horns, when 
the two great B-flat bombardons, much to their 
own surprise, sighed and hummed their melodious 
bass beside me, and the comets, the assurance for 
once knocked out of them by the difficulties of 
phrasing, forbore to sound too loudly. My great 
stand-by (in other things as well as in music) was 
the euphonium ; whoever else was wrong, the 
euphonium was right, nor shall I ever forget the 
comforting assurance of his gentry (twelve bars 
before Walther’s 'Fcrweilt! dn Wort!’) with 



nor his puzzled frown (and the ill-concealed joy of 
his apprentice, the second tenor-horn) if by any 
chance he did make a slip. 

There was a great hawthorn-tree outside the 
schoolroom windows, and as our rehearsals went on 
it slowly changed from black to peppered grey, to 
green, to pink ; and often when things were going 
well, and the lamplight flickered on tlie weathered 
faces, all intent on their music, my thoughts would 
escape from those walls jnto some dreaming world 
of sounds and everlasting hawthorn scents — to the 
world in which Eva and Sadis, and all bright and 
lovely things have place ; where the fleeting moments 
that are all our portion are eternities, and where 
spring pauses for ever on the threshold of May. 
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And one evening I spw that the? hawthom-tree 
was all blood-red in the sunset, and knew that our 
faltering notes might come to their cadence. 

IV 

In a dell of the ^reat southern promontory of 
England a girl was singing before a farm cottage. 
Her skin was warmed and mellowed by an Italian 
sun, and amid the green and gold that is the livery 
of spring upon the Lizard the gaudy dyes of her 
clothing shone with* a foreign and starthng bright- 
ness. She might have dropped from the sky ; she 
was like an elf or a sprite, something that belonged 
to a festival and had flown and perched here for 
some bright reason. Asked her name, she said 
‘ Filomeiia Paggetti,’ with the long drawling 
vowels, full of a kind of whining laughter, that she 
had learned in the streets of Rome. She was 
going to Helston to play — suonanne a I'Elstonne, 
alia festa. That was on the afternoon before Flora 
Day ; and although she was ten miles from Helston 
she still sang on before the cottage by the sea. 

* # 

* 

Long, long ago, wher! men thought less and 
felt more, the earning of spring in England was 
greeted by a festival of the goddess Flora; and 
not so long ago as that, though still very far from 
us, in what is sometimes called the dark night of 
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superstition, and mayo be called the golden day 
of imagination, a fiery dragon flew over the town 
of Helston and hovered there to the terror of the 
inhabitants. At last, by the mercy atf God it fell 
into the Atlantic at the Looe Pool ; and upon the 
eighth of May the people of Helston, being greatly 
relieved in their minds at its departure, brought 
forth flowers and green branches, and made music 
so sweet that they could not keep from dancing to 
it. They danced in and out of the houses and 
all through the town, and so spread their glad- 
ness through every household. Those are the 
two traditions from which the so-called ‘ Furry 
Dance,’ which is danced in Helston every year 
on the eighth of May is traced. Doubtless upon 
the old Pagan festival a Christian meaning was 
imposed ; doubtless at some time or other the 
Host was carried in procession in front of the 
dancing couples ; but that has all Mien away, 
and the festival has become Pagan again — 
simply a festival of gladness at the coming again 
of the flowers, the presence of spring, and the 
promise of summer. 

It remains one of the most ancient of English 
things in England, and in the part of England that 
is less. changed by the mddern spirit than any other 
part. Cornwall is a separate colintry from the 
England of which London is the capital ; Cornwall 
has its own capital, its own circles of importance ; 
and as much as Cornwall is detached from London, 
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so is the Lizard detached •from Cornwall. Like 
most peninsulas, it is a separate country by itself : 
a country as yet unseamed by the railway and living 
a primitive aM self-contained life -wdLh Helston as 
its capital. From all over the peninsula people 
make expedition to Helston for marketing and 
shopping purposes ; they never take less than a day 
for such expeditions, and they are anticipated with 
enterprise and looked back upon with emotion. 
So that Flora Day is not the festiv al of Helston 
alone, but of a wholg country that still sleeps in the 
quiet and primitive existence of those who till the 
earth and fish in the sea. 

* # 

* 

From whatever part of the peninsula you 
approach it, the way to Helston on a May morning 
lies through a land aflame with gorse. From every 
quartei the coaches and carts come jogging along 
the roads, laden with happy people, eloquent with 
happy voices. Where there is not gorse, where 
the buming bush gives place to cooler hues of 
growth, there are here and there green meadows, 
and here and there brown fields just dusted over 
with a cloud of green whei*e the corn breaks 
through the earth, and occupied by a marauding 
army of crows and seagulls. The hedgerows are 
deep with greenness and all colour : ivy and beech, 
gorse and thorn ; wild orchids and hyacinths, 
cuckoo’s bread -and -cheese, ragged robins, prim- 
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roses and violets and daisies. It is through 
these avenues of colour, breathing air laden with 
salt and honey, that you approach the festival 
of Flora. S 

Helston stands at the head of the promontory, 
a grey, austere little town of ancient stone houses 
and walled gardens, with brawling streams running 
in each gutter and streets that lead up to the sky 
and down to a green valley. But on this Flora- 
day, although it could not put off its native 
austerity, it clothed it with a garment of festival 
gaiety. As you drove in through Meneage Street, 
you came upon this happy spirit. The chief 
decoration of the town was green branches ; 
branches of that rare pale greenness that it thrills 
the senses to catch sight of even in May ; and these 
were disposed in bowers about the doors and 
stretched forth from windows like flags and banners. 
The shops were all open, for the shops are at once 
the ornaments and the excitements of Helstbn ; 
and everywhere the crowd ebbed and flowed and 
eddied with a delightful air of holiday. Little 
booths were erected, at which were sold not only 
shellfish, but every kind of brightly coloured edible 
substance. There were hardly any wheeled 
vehicles in the town ; there was no room for them ; 
the people filled the streets, and all day long there 
was that pleasantest of sounds that can be heard in 
a town — the hum of human voices and the tread 
and murmur of human feet. Filomena was there, 
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with certain others from* her (distant country, 
moving about like flames in the Cornish crowd. 
As the mornmg wore on the people packed them- 
selves in a good-natured congestion before the 
Town Hall, where the Furry Dance was to be 
started. There were very few policemen, and they 
were quite inadequate to deal with the crowd, had 
it needed to be dealt with ; but it did not. It was 
the happiest and best-natured crowd that you could 
wish to be in. It did not come to grumble or to 
be unhappy, or to get value for its money, or to be 
able to say it had been there, or to work itself into 
excitement, or to do any of the other disagreeable 
things that crowds do ; it had come, like Filom^na, 
from Rome, suonannc, a Vlihtonnc, alia festa. 

# # 

# 

Soon after twelve o’clock had struck the strains 
of a band within the Town Hall announced the 
setting forth of the Furry Dancers. 'inhere are 
several of these dances during the day, in parties 
of about twenty, which perambulate the town. 
There is the ‘ Slavey’s Dance,’ which starts at six 
in the moniing ; and there is this, the principal one, 
at twelve o’clock, which is known as the * Quality 
Dance.’ The l^ooming of a drum, that inspiring 
clamour, announced tlie coming of the dancers ; 
and presently they came, headed by four policemen 
and the band. The tune of the ‘ Furry Dance ’ is 
traditional, and consists only of two measures, 
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which are repeated all tiay long by the band, with 
much invention and counterpoint and sportive 
canon and imitatioii on the part oL those low 
comedians of the band, the bombardon and 
euphonium. This is the tune : — 




Behind the band come the couples ; the men in 
tall hats and frock-coats — a costume that seems to 
a contemporary rather lamentable, but will doubt- 
less seem very quaint and picturesque a liundred 
years hence — the women in all the finery that 
spring can suggest and fashion imagine. 'J'he dance 
consists of the ordinary turn, varied at tlie second 
measure of the tune by the couples exchanging 
partners down the line of the procession, so that 
they are continually melting into each other — a 
charming effect if tlie woman are dressed in various 
colours. The bund and policemen plunged head- 
long into a 1 louse, the long procession of couples 
followed them, dancing; and in a moment the 
blare and throb of the band broke out again as it 
emerged througli anotlier door, followed by the 
couples, still briskly dancing. This was the 
beginning of a triumphal progress of about an hour 
and a half through the principal streets of the 
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town, and in and out of the^rincipal houses ; when 
the couples were absolutely tired they walked for 
a little while, but never for very long at a time ; 
and you would see the sedate aiid decorous line of 
men and women waving and jigging and circling 
again as the dance broke out afresh. 

And all over the town went this measure of 
music of eight bars ; all day long you could hear 
it ; you were always liable to meet it turning the 
comer of a street, and have to give way before it or 
stand aside to let it pass ; and it became identified 
with all the sound and movement of the day, 
getting into the pulses and the blood so that every 
one, little boys and old men, momentarily desiring 
to sing or wliistle any stave, invariably broke into 
the tune of the Furry Dance. It hovered like a 
dim cloud of sound or atmosphere over the town 
all day and became' identified to the senses with the 
pleasant odour of paregoric and cocoanut from the 
little stalls and booths. And through it all, at home 
in the sunshine and happy atmosphere, wandered 
Filomena and wove her bright thread of alien song. 

* # 

# 

Nothing in our day can be happier or brighter 
or more natural^ than this ancient festival of ‘Flora 
at Helston. England has grown either very sober 
or very self-conscious in her pleasures ; they are 
either stiff* or sad, or else over -elaborate and 
feverish ; or they are of that laborious kind that 
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has given rise to the flaying, ‘ to make a toil of a 
pleasure,’ If Helston were two hundred miles 
further East, some well-meaning bu^vbody would 
have got hold of Flora Day and organized it and 
costumed it according to the strictest antiquarian 
knowledge ; and would have taken all the heart 
out of it. In Helston they are not archfeologically 
correct ; you could not put their little festival on 
the stage ; it would be laughed at for its incon- 
gruities and anachronisms. Yet there it is, with 
the true root and essence of it remaining from the 
distant past ; founded on nothing more complicated 
than the joy that rises in simple hearts at the sight 
of earth breaking forth again into the glory of 
summer. The glory is transient, but the joy is 
eternal ; and it is an eternal thing that links every 
eighth of May in Helston with the Pagan and 
Christian past, and the joy that men felt long 
ago in Cornwall when they saw the gorse aflame 
and the young grass gemmed and starred with 
colour. 


SUMMER 

Saint Just-in-Roseland means to me an en- 
enchanted summer day, and a piece of the world 
that can never really be revisited, but lived and 
died for me the first time I saw it. Saint .Tust- 
in-Roseland is in Falmouth Harbour, or rather at 
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the junction of the Falmotth andf Truro waters ; 
and Falmouth Harbour is one of England’s wasted 
opportunities, or, say, one of her neglected privi- 
leges. It is isnore beautiful than anything within 
the same radius of London; its climate is mild 
and temperate ; and in the winter even warm ; 
the town has its own character and preserves its 
old customs ; while those who care to look can 
find in the almost infinite acreage of sheltered 
tidal waters other worlds whose discovery will 
delightfully employ them for weeks together, 
I'lie town, which rises straight from the water’s 
edge so that bow windows and warehouse doors 
overhang the clear green water, has a quality rare 
in English towns ; if you were drawing it you 
would draw it in perpendicular rather than in 
horizontal lines. The houses are tall and narrow, 
and rise from the sea like the houses of Savona 
or Genoa ; and a block of building which in any 
other place would seem to be composed of four 
horizontal rows of ten windows each, seems some- 
how in b'almouth to be composed of ten vertical 
strips four windows in height, I do not know 
what makes people live thus in the vertical rather 
than in the horizontal slices of houses, in towers 
rather than in flats ; I would fain believe that it is 
the desire to look out to sea and observe what is 
going on in the harbour. For everything in Fal- 
mouth is concerned Math the sea ; streets end in 
the water, public steps continually go down into 
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the sea, all the‘ windows look across the harbour. 
The one long main street of the town is divided 
from the sea only by a slice of buildii^ one house 
deep ; and the shore takes a great curve, with the 
agreeable resulf that the quickest way to get from 
one end of the street to the other is by water. 

# * 

* 

But the town of Falmouth is only a result 
and appendage of the spreading waters that lie so 
calmly there and penetrate so far inland among the 
woods and pastures and cornfields. There are a 
hundred creeks and inlets to explore, and although 
you may start sailing up the great broad waterway 
that ultimately leads to Truro, you will never, if 
you are a person with any love of navigation, get 
there on one tide. On either side creeks and inlets 
invite you to explore. You turn aside, and as your 
boat or launch opens up the miniature headlands 
and shores of the creek you see yet another smaller 
creek opening olF it. Down goes your helm, and 
you swing round over a little sandy bar and past 
brown banks of seaweed into the clear deep water 
of this new channel. The shores, steeply clothed 
with oak or elm, press closer together ; there is no 
sound but the soft ripple of the incoming tide, the 
pulsing of your launch, with perhaps the long jar 
of a reaping-machine waxing and waning on the 
land high above your head. You steer up on the 
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tip-toe of expectation ; you <bund a point and open 
out a new bend ; and there on your beam you see 
another creel^, with its little cottage and quay by 
the point, and^ its boat, which is a prisoner there 
except at high tide, moored off the cottage garden. 
Round you go again with your engines eased down 
and an anxious look ahead for shallows and sea- 
weeds ; the current lipples suspiciously on the 
sandy bar ; but you find a channel, and just graze 
your keel over the smooth sand, and you are in 
deep water again. You have thus been going 
round in a circle, or turning continually at a right- 
angle ; you lose all sense of direction or wish to 
follow your original course, and you haunt this 
succession of enchanted waters until the turning 
tide warns you that you must retrace your tortuous 
course, go back over the bars and round the points 
until you are back in the great roadstead again. 

* * 

* 

I was playing this gaiyie of discovery one after- 
noon. and turning suddenly out of the windy fresh- 
ness of deep blue waters I rounded a headland, ran 
between sandy narrows, scraped round a marking- 
post, and found my launcli beading straight 'for a 
churchyard wall "in the deep green shade and still- 
ness of giant elms. As the engine ceased its song 
there fell a great silence and stillness, like an 
enchantment. The sound of the sea outside sank 
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from a roar to a nAxrmur, from a murmur into 
silence ; the rippled water became a smooth glassy 
sheet on which the bubbles did noj even break ; 
the sunlight fell to gloom. f 

I left my ‘boat with its nose resting on the 
shingle, and found myself in a very ancient pre- 
cinct that bears the beautiful name of St. .Tust- 
in-Roseland — a plac^c of great age and peace and 
happy deserted dignity, where the land and the/ 
trees rise steeply up and overshadow the church, 
so that the ancient graves appear one above the 
other, as though they were terraced half-way up 
to the sky. 'fhere was not a sound. A cable’s- 
length away there were white horses and rushing 
tides and the noise of wind and waves ; here there 
was nothing but stillness and green filtered twiliglit 
and the emblems of age and death. 

I walked up the road that leads among the 
trees to the inland world beyond. Suddenly round 
a corner there appeared the little camp of a Boys’ 
Brigade, on the point of taking tea ; and there was 
a curate there with a very red, earnest hot face, 
arguing with another man as to whether it would 
be better to make the tea very strong and then 
add a great deal of water to it, or make it the 
right strength at first. ' It was a sudden glimpse 
as I turned the corner- -the rows of little boys with 
their tin cans and their dummy guns, and the hot 
earnest curate ; and as 1 went on the voices sank 
almost as quickly as the scene faded, and I was 
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back in stilhiess and enchantment again. Now the 
church was below me, and I was looking down on 
the top of its roof and tower ; far below that I 
could see between the trees the, green glint of 
water and the ensign at the stern of my boat ; but 
the road still went up. I followed it no further 
than to a point at which 1 could see above the 
tree-tops the sharp blue line of the far-aw'ay sea 
horizon ; but I believe that the road winds up far 
higher than that and goes on into an enchanted 
world, and comes to other harbours and other 
gardens and other places of sea -brightness and 
tree-shadow. 

It is better to believe that it is so than to 
know ihat it is not so. I stayed a long time at 
this Pisgah view, looking over the tree-tops to the 
remote line of the sea, where the breezes drowsed 
in the golden sunshine, and where there was 
nothing that was not great and far away and 
eternal. ... I stayed so long that before I began 
to descend the sun was low, and his rays seemed 
to be striking horizontally between the ti’ees of 
that high world. 

I came down the winding road in the stillness 
towards my boat ; and aj I turned the corner I 
again came upor^ the curate. The little boyS had 
shouldered their dummy guns and marched off 
with fifes to their camp ; but the curate was still 
talking to the man who had helped him with the 
tea. As I passed the corner his words were the 
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only thing in the woRd that one could hear. . . . 

‘ Yes, but if we had first made the tea very strong, 
and then poured a little into each /Rup, and then 
carried the water I’ound separately, /we should have 
managed it better. . . 

AUTUMN 

As the year turns the corner and the harvests/ 
are garnered and days grow shorter and sadder, the 
thick clinging sea mists come back to hang about 
the brows of the Jjizard for days and nights 
together. It is then that the fog-signal hisiiows 
incessantly and mournfully, and in the deep silence 
of the air the sirens and horns of ocean steamers 
sound their long melancholy notes — ;no'iv deep and 
vibrating, now short and inquiring, now in the 
agonised wail of the siren, now in low resonant 
harmonic chords, in which the 6-3 and 6-4 major 
triads predominate. It is then that the coxswain of 
the lifeboat sees to his gear, and the idle fisherman 
haunts the cliffs, and tlie coastguard men listen and 
peer incessantly from their little shelter on the bluff. 

The sound of a gun at ten o’clock at night has 
only one meaning on the Cornish coast ; it carries 
far ' inland, across the wet misty fields and farm- 
steads, news of danger or disaster at sea. On a 
night of my autumn it came unexpectedly ; there 
was no gale, although it was blowing fairly hard 
from the west, with driving sheets of thick mist 
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and rain ; there was no .sea*to speak of, and the 
powerful light and foghorn on the I^izard have 
made wrecksV)f reeent years few and far between. 
People were sitting in the soft lamplight at their 
evening occupations when the dull report and 
flight of the rocket into the misty night startled 
every one to attention, and, along with the instinct 
to rush forth and render assistance, awoke tlie 
old wrecking spirit also. The men in the village 
up on the cliff threw down what they were doing 
and ran out into the night, down towards the Cove, 
while the women gathered together and began to 
discuss the chances of a general cargo. 

The lifebf)at was soon manned and run down to 
the Cove, and it put off into the mist towards the 
rocks where the shadowy outline of a great three- 
masted sailing ship was visible. She was a French 
banpie, outward bound from Cherbourg to San 
f'rancisco ; instead of going past the Lizard she 
had found herself close ashore on the wrong side of 
it ; she had tried to wear round in order to get to 
sea again, but room had been wanting. The coast- 
guard on the look-out on the cliffs above our Cove 
had seen first her^port and then her starboard ‘light 
close under him as she swung round ; he had even 
been able to hail her and to hear the reply, so close 
was she under the cliffs, and she glided on like a 
phantom a cable’s length further before taking the 
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ground* with a jar an& grind of iron plates, on a 
sharp reef close under the land. There she now 
lay in the dim mist and driving raik — merely a 
gigantic looming shadow of sails and spars, but 
offering to the sea-trained eye a dreadful impro- 
priety in the closeness of those towering masts to 
the cliffs. There was a confusion of shouting on 
board, running to and fro, waving of dim lights, all 
pervaded by the frantic barkijig of a dog. 

The Frenchmen made a half-hearted attempt to 
get out an anchor and warp her off ; but she was 
fixed hard and fast, and they were afraid that she 
would capsize. Three trips of the lifeboat, and her 
crew of twenty-seven were all brought off ; the 
captain came last with his papers and the ship’s 
money ; and there she lay in the early morning 
light — a new ship, beautifully rigged, provisioned 
for a long voyage, but wrecked and abandoned. 

* * 

* 

It was after this that the old Cornish spirit 
broke out and seized the whole of the inhabitants 
of the little fishing-cove. To their bitter dis- 
appointment she turned out to be laden with 
cement in casks ; her decks were awash at high 
water,* the seas were breaking over them, and the 
casks of cement had been turned into so many 
stones. But at low water the wrecking began. 
There was nominally a party of salvers acting for 
the Insurance Company, and of course there were 
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the coastguards to keep an* eye on the dutiable 
stores ; but the same spirit was over all. Some 
kind of order prevailed on the first day, when all the 
cabin fittings, t^e tables and beds and chairs, the 
teak doors and the brass fittings, carpets, cushions, 
lamps and such things were torn out of the 
cabins and brought ashore. But the next day the 
lust of destruction and of wreckage took frantic 
possession of the population. As soon as the water 
had left her decks we settled upon her like 
vultures on a carcase, tearing down and smashing 
open doors, partitions and cases — nominally with 
the idea of salving the valuable contents of the 
ship, but actually in obedience to a very ancient 
and dc'^p-rooted instinct to seize what the sea 
had given us and to destroy what we could not 
seize and take away. Beautiful polished doors and 
woodwork that fitters and cabinet-makers had toiled 
over were attacked with the fisherman’s axe. In 
the after part of the ship, where the officers’ stores 
were, the scene was one of infernal destruction and 
activity. 'Flie salt water was w'ashing about on the 
carpet on one side of the tilted cabin ; cases of food 
and wine were one after another being hauled out 
of the stores and smashed open ; boxes of eggs lay 
broached ivith the contents sjiread in a slippery 
mass on the floor ; great casks and flasks of red 
wine had been smashed open, and the wreckers 
were wading about in wine while they were knock- 
ing the heads off bottles and drinking the contents. 
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Case after case of* biscuits, tinned meats, bottled 
and preserved dainties, chocolate, cheeses, vege- 
tables, were all attacked, and their contents mingled 
with the slush of eggs and wine on fhe floor. 

The wreckers, inflamed and confounded by the 
sight of so much food and drink, could hardly 
pause in their work of destruction to sample the 
loot ; and in the presence of so much plenty and 
variety they did not know what to attack first. 
Up on deck you would meet a man gnawing a 
Dutch cheese with a half-empty bottle of wine in 
one hand, his mouth smeared over with chocolate 
from the sodden packet in his pocket, under his 
arm, perhaps, a box of raisins or plums, and in his 
pockets tins of meat and vegetables. A pig was 
found miserably grunting in one of the alley-ways ; 
it was instantly slaughtered ; and its blood mingled 
with the contents of the floor, so that the cabin 
ran with blood and wine and butter. Splintered 
glass lay all over the floor ; drawers were torn out, 
smashed with a blow of the axe, and their contents 
scattered ; and down below, where the brass-bound 
stairways led into rooms ceiling-deep in salt water, 
there were more treasures of food and drink, which 
the more adventurous sought to fish up and broach. 

Of course this was only one sid^ of the wrecking 
activities. Up on deck the axe and the screw- 
driver were also busy, beginning the slow work of 
destruction. Brasswork and ironwork, blocks and 
tackles were being slowly collected ; while up 
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above, the mighty fabric masts and yards and 
rigging stood in the sun, staunch and undamaged, 
and the unlbwered topsails cracked and flapped in 
the breeze, '^'hen the underwriters’ agents came 
down, and the activities of the * wreckers were 
necessarily abated a little, but i)i the moonlight 
their little boats crept back to the wreck and 
began to gnaw again at her vitals. 

We were all the same ; the preventive officers, 
who went to prevent, remained to assist ; every one 
was rushing about looking for something useful or 
interesting for himself. 1 was moderate — only 
because I was late ; 1 only got an oak bucket, some 
brass hooks and earrings, a brass lock, a curiously 
fashio!ied French wooden water-scoop, a part of a 
captain’s rough log-book, a letter from a French 
cook asking for an engagement on board, a cork 
jacket, a iialf-drowjied kitten, a paint-scraper, an 
earthenware pot, a brass lamp-shade, a ball of tarred 
cord, two knives, a shark-hook, and perhaps one or 

two other matters And many things that 

have for long swung over the surges, and creaked 
and flapped in gales about the Cape of Storms, are 
resting now, amazed, surely, and stunned by the 
stillness, in the peace of (Romish gardens. 

• 

• WINTER 

And after the wreck there came upon us the 
long trance that lies between the last life of 
autumn and the seeming death of winter. 
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It is a curious seasoU ; I have watched it ebb 
and flow froui October till March, and found no 
moment until the very end of Janua^ in which 
one could truly say, ‘ this is wintej:.’ Although 
it may be cold and frosty in the heart of England, 
and trains may be pushing their way through 
snow-drifts on the borders of Scotland, there 
will almost certainly be a kind of faint summer 
lingering by* the Cornisli seashore that is in utter 
contrast to the rigours of the north. 

From the sleet and cold of J.iondon I have 
returned to Cornwall even in mid-December, and 
found it still late summer in the gardens and 
lanes tucked away in the valleys that run down 
to the sea. The summer flowers — pansies, stocks, 
heliotrope, roses, nasturtium, geranium — were still 
making the borders bright, and still being cut for 
the house ; the honeysuckle still hung its flowering 
boughs from the hedges, and periwinkle gemmed 
the damp, and ragged robin the dry banks. And 
1 remembered with a new wonder how mild a 
thing winter may be down there in the grey quiet 
of the stony headlands, and how much more genial 
than the searching, dusty cold of the winds that 
often belie the brilliant sunshine of those distant 
coasts to which English people repair for warmth 
in winter. 

Perhaps, from our dull climate the cold sun- 
shine of the Alediterranean shores is a better change 
than the misty mildness of Cornwall ; perhaps it is 
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briglitness and colour more lhan warmth that our 
sun-starved senses need. For in spite of the late 
and early flmVers, the colour of a Cornish November 
is sad and lo\v in tone. If you take the night 
sleeping-car tram from Paddington* and wake up 
on a sunny morning somewhere west of Truro, 
your first sensation, it is true, will be one of colour 
— a tender glow that seems to lie over the land and 
.be reflected in the clouds. It comes partly from 
the colour of the turned earth, and partly from the 
great stretches of downs where the heather and the 
goi'se blend into a kind of faint golden mauve ; but 
the eye soon becomes used to it, and forgets to 
remember that it is colour at all. After that, 
although in the short hours of sunshine the whole 
world seems sprinkled with the gold of the gorse, 
it is briglit colour tliat the eye chiefly craves — the 
reds and blues that are the glory of the Mediter- 
ranean shore, but of which Nature is all too sparing 
in Cornwall. 


* # 

# 

Perhaps the most melancholy thing about a 
typical Cornish winter day is its stillness. If you 
are near the sea, that great continuous voice* will 
keep its overtones hanging in the empty air until 
the ear ceases to be aware of it, or accepts it as the 
equivalent of silence. Very few birds are singing; 
the twittering of the robins is, like the sea, so con- 
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tinuous that it also is regarded as part of the silence ; 
and the sounds of human occupation are few and 
faint. There is such a sense of everyllhing having 
come to a pause or stop that the piind too gets 
weary and droivses into the winter sleep of the 
world. 'I'he hypnotism of the wide songless skies, 
the empty unliving fields, the deserted road, the 
listless sea, creeps about the human heart and lays 
a weight upon the eyelids of the soul. Men and 
women in these parts talk less, work less, think less, 
love less, hate less than they talk and work and 
think and love and hate in summer ; for they are 
nearer the sun than any one else in England, and 
in his absence the business of their lives seems to 
pause, and they themselves, sheltering from the 
winds and storms, merely to await his coming again. 

For it is not all silence and Howers in the 
Cornish winter ; there are days of shaking wind 
as there are days of white sea mists that come 
rolling in from the Atlantic and hang for a week 
at a time about the pi’omontory, so that the silent 
air becomes filled with the hollow, melancholy notes 
of foghorns. And when the wind gets up in earnest, 
how it moans and sighs and screams in the wide 
chimneys ! 'J'o be on the I^izard in a winter gale is 
like being on the roof of a house ,in a storm ; the 
wind is all about you, and on every side are the 
noises of the wind and of the sea. Then indeed 
you think there will never be silence again, never 
peace again, never sun nor summer again, until 
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your ears grow weary with Ihe crying voices of the 
storm, and the rumbling in the chimney sounds 
like the muffled thunder of guns. 

And then, perhaps the very next morning, you 
wake once more to the deep silence, the faint sun- 
shine, the mild sweet air, the stillness by land and 
sea. If the sky be blue and cloudless and the wind 
at rest, there will be for a few morning hours a 
sense of life, of expanding, growing warmth that 
sometimes cheats the Aery flowers so that they 
open and blossom again. But towards afternoon 
the gold and the mauve fade from the landscape 
and the greyness falls again^ — the greyness that is 
winter, that is England, tliat is everyday life and 
work in this world. And in the greyness glows 
here and there a little lamp of colour, something 
that is all joy and contentment because it refuses 
to be suppressed by the greyness — blue of the 
periwinkle, red of the ragged robin, honey of the 
honeysuckle, violet of the violet ; and you remem- 
ber, as the short day fades, that spring once was 
and will be again, continually, unfailingly, while 
time lasts. 

# # 

* 

All through, the winter I watched the sleep o? 
the village, from its drowsy beginnings in the late 
jiutuinTA, when the last of the summer visitors had 
fled and the burst of autumn growth in hedgerow 
and garden was over, through the darkness and 
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silence of midwinter, When the very earth seemed 
to have ceased to breathe, to the stiff awakening 
in the chills of March. I saw the ebh of life ; the 
sun dipping day by day a little .earlier, a little 
further round 'through the bare trees towards the 
sea, day by day it, and all bright things with it, 
a little farther from me ; I watehed the fields 
holding out against the cold rains, day by day less 
able to throw them back to the remote sun, until 
the day came when they lay fairly under water, to 
be fields no more, but mud and ooze or cold 
frosty iron until the tide of life should turn again. 
I listened to the winds that began with a sad song 
in the autumn, and rose through shaking gales and 
hurricanes to a Sabbath of wild commotion in 
desolate January, until my ears ached with their 
crying and my brain was tired with their brushing, 
and the four-foot stone walls of the house were 
shaken with their weiglit. And I saw the daylight 
ebb, ever poorer in quality and shorter in measure, 
until the world was in darkness at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the days were short rifts in the 
permanent night. And all this time I hardly 
spoke to any one, because there was hardly any 
one to speak to. 

There was near my village no gieat house with 
a busy and elaborate festivity of winter life ; to 
find that one must drive twelve cold miles, and 
perhaps feel a solitary at the end. My fellow- 
prisoners, the labourers and peasant farmers, to 
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whom I would willingly bale talked, did not much 
care to talk to me, or perhaps to any one. Talk, 
interchange of ideas, was not a necessity with 
them ; they talked to me in summer, but not in 
winter, which* hypnotised them ii\to silence, into 
a rhythmic alternation between going out and 
getting cold, and coming in and getting warm. 
Their imagination and their social needs were fed 
on Sundays from the chapels, out of which they 
drew a store of courage to last them through the 
week ; but 1 had stored nothing in church or 
chapel, and could have drawn nothing out. A 
strange, gloomy race, with Wesleyanism grafted 
on to Celticism, smugness sometimes joined to 
melancholy, mistrust and suspicion of a larger 
world woven into their ignorance of it, little use 
could they have for dreams or ideas, weathering 
out their wild winters here amid the Atlantic 
storms. 

# * 

* 

t^^hen the rain dripped all day long in the 
village road and nothing moved except liere and 
there a human figure, bent, comfortless, gathered 
together against the weather, the few men of the 
village worked heavily in forge or barn or work-' 
shop. The women, happily bound to their indoor 
routine, cooked and cleaned and tidied, tidied, 
cleaned, and cooked from hour to hour. Indoors 
they talked of the weather, and of rain or wind 
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that forced a way into the houses ; they dodged 
the draughts, and battened everything down, uke 
mariners caught in a storm. The weekly butcher, 
leaving a trail of contentment or anger, according 
to the amount of bone and other inedible sub- 
stances he was able to combine with the dole of 
red meat; the bi-weekly ’bus, visiting the town 
ten miles away and returning with news and 
with parcels ; the prayer-meetings and services, at 
which the same faces looked on each other week 
after week, year after year, no nearer intimacy, no 
nearer kiiid?iess — tliese marked the passage of the 
days for most of us. The loom of Education 
worked drowsily in the village school, where in a 
steaming atmosphere of wet clothes and muddy 
boots, unwashed little bodies were drilled and 
exercised, and to dull, unamazed little minds it 
was explained that four times eight were thirty- 
two, that the earth was Round like an Orange, 
and that A^^illiam Rufus ‘ was ’ ten-eighty-seven. 
You could hear them, as you passed the infant 
school, reciting and asserting these, and sometimes 
more incredible things : above the December gale 
the voices would rise in a shrill chorus asserting 
that they — ie., little Tom Willey, aged five, little 
Myra Tomkins, age four, little Richard this and 
Bertha that — believed in tlie '’Communion of 
Saints. 

It is a strange atmosphere in which to try to 
do work of the mind ; strangely unreal and dream- 
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like, strangely unconscious, inarticulate; moving 
somewhither of a certainty, though seeming never 
to move while you look ut it, like a doud in a 
windless sky. ^It hypnotises the mind that would 
be active ? the effort to think and not to dream is 
constant. In silence you rise and dress, take 
a look at the weather, breakfast ; in silence — the 
silence of a dream — you go to your desk and 
make the daily effort to project out of your 
own mind another world, other people, more 
real than these ; in silence you register the daily 
triumph or defeat, and go out to some out-of-door 
occupation. Perhaps you have to speak to the 
carpenter about a piece of wood ; you look forward 
to it, there is a little sense of excitement, of 
mingling in affairs; and you wonder if the carpenter 
realises how sorry you are when it is over. Perhaps 
there is a ride over the desolate downs in wind and 
rain ; and in that case there is the pleasure after- 
wards of seeing the pony made comfortable in his 
stable. The wind howls outside, but it is warm 
there; the golden straw rustles pleasantly under- 
foot, the hay, sweet still with the memory of upland 
meadows, fills the air with fragrance ; eager sounds 
herald the production of jtnangels and oats. You 
are tempted to , linger there in the gathering 
darkness where the sounds of munching tell you 
that something is happy because of your act 
and deed, some one is tasting contentment in 
that he is safe sheltered from the sleet, is warmed 
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and fed, and will pleasantly doze the long night 
away. ,, 

Silently you return to the indoor life — seven 
dark hours tiH bed- time ; the logs, sizzling on the 
fire, the dog, your only intimate in thestf solitudes, 
pricking an ear at the rumbling wind in the 
chimney — voice of that other big dog who will 
never come down and fight ; and the real world of 
books, of things written and imagined, that makes 
your hibernation endurable. And the last thing at 
night you go out again and look at the sky. In 
such a place, where the daily routine is so exact, 
you hardly measure time by days or hours, but the 
moon is your clock, and your hours are a month 
long — a month of four quarters — waxing, waning, 
full and change. The wisp of new moon means 
always hope in the weather — always unfulfilled ; 
the full moon sailing high in a stormy sky carries 
with it I know not what of admonition, of desola- 
tion, of sense of destiny. Another moon : and you 
remember in what distant places and different 
scenes you have looked on that mysterious cold 
face, and think of those far distant on whom it is 
now looking down, and wonder where and in what 
circumstances you will be, and what you will have 
accomplished when it greets you. again. Another 
moon : a mysterious, unfriendly monitor : a dead 
thing that will outstay all life, and at last look 

down on a universe of dead things. 

* * 

# 
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And then without warning came that first faint 
thrill that comes to all living things in our northern 
world and finds them out wherever they may be — 
the turn of the tide. A sudden remembrance that 
the sun gives heat as well as light, a curious shining 
of the wet fields, a change in tiie note of birds, and 
you knew that the great machinery had not paused 
or gone wrong, and that the pulse of life was re- 
turning to your world. I’ops came in, and the tray 
of marbles was withdrawn from tlie window of the 
village shop : the tide had risen high enough to 
reach the little hearts nearest the earth. Village 
youths, in companies of fours and fives for better 
protection against the wiles of maidens, began to 
take walks on Sunday : it had reached to their 
hearts, too. It touched the gardens, and ad- 
venturous householders began to scrape the earth 
to free the tips of shooting bulbs ; it reached the 
houses, and furniture and mats were brouglit out 
for an airing ; it penetrated to tlie inmost recesses 
of the hearth, and old men and women who had sat 
fast in the warmth and shelter all winter, went to 
the doors and took their firet lungful of pure air, 
like bees on their cleansing flight. 

Cloriously the flood •came on ; and as. the ■ 
groundsel seeded* and the dandelion flowered the 
birds began to be busy, and the instinct to build 
something took possession of the village. In the 
carpenter’s shed stacks of pine boards were con- 
spicuously displayed. The schoolmaster was build- 
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ing a hen-house, the postmaster was building a 
cupboard, the jobmaster was building a wall, I had 
a new window opened, and the doctor began to 
talk of pulling his house down and building another 
a hundred yards away. And those who, exhausted 
by the winter, were to die in the spring, died then 
in that first thrilling draught of new life, washed 
from their feeble hold by the first impulse of the 
tide ; and as the sunset reddened over the church- 
yard trees were sung to their sleep in the quick 
and generating earth. 

* * 

* 

In all this renewal the sea alone had no place. 
It seemed to scrutinise the changing earth with a 
melancholy interest, as though shut out from some 
ceremony in wliich it would fain have taken a part ; 
and its waves, that had been incessantly alive and 
active through the winter, seemed suddenly to have 
fallen dead along the awakening shore. For by the 
sea, and there only, spring smiles a little sadly ; 
and although the poet wrote of buds and flowers 
opening to sorrow, and of the secret grief in the 
nightingale’s cadence, it was the spirit of the sea 
that, spoke in his song : K7'7i,st ist der li'iiihling. 
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T ime levels all experience if only we wait long 
enough, reducing our mountains to mole- 
hills, filling graves that once yawned achingly, 
making deep w^aters shallow, softening harsh ex 
perience and wiping memory clean of unimportant 
details. But amid the silting and levelling, some 
things which in their own time were counted as 
trifling emerge and refuse to be wiped out, appear- 
ing in the new proportions of retrospect as essential 
features in the pictures we make of things gone by. 
A war correspondent on the field, concerned with 
the business of battles and military mano'uvres, 
ought to ignore everything but news ; still, if he be 
fortunate to plunge as a novice into the red whirl 
bis mind will almost certainly be busy on its own 
account, saving up and laying by and recording, 
until, out of the mere overflow and waste of material 
in a vast human exchange, it will have ama.ssed 
small fortune of* experience, a treasure of bright 
pictures to be taken out and looked at when 
duller and less strenuous days need beguiling. 
Some of these pictures I have tried to reproduce 
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here; they are not all pleasant, but they are all 
from life. 

r 

I 

THE HARVESTEKS 

Betweeii the noise of battle and tlie half-column 
of type in your morning paper that set forth 
its barest incidents lay a seven -thousand mile 
chain of many links. The news from ‘ our special 
correspondent’ looked very simple as you read it 
beneath the familiar heading, and if you thought 
about the source at all I dare say you had a vision 
of some one handing in the message at a telegraph 
office ‘ somewliere at the front.’ But the message 
had a strange history and many a changing process 
to pass through before it came under your eyes in 
clean black type. It was born amid noise and 
commotion, amid life and pain and laughter and 
death. The scraps of information of which it was 
made up — what efforts some of tliem cost in tlie 
collecting! This line, stating that ‘Colonel A.’s 
squadron was holding a small kopje on the left 
under a galling cross-fire’ perhaps meant a four- 
mile ride under a broiling sun and an occasional 
dropping bullet ; that sentence computing the 
•enemy’s loss at ‘ more than double ’ those of our 
own force meant an hour’s hangiTtg about outside 
headquarters until a staff officer had finished his 
dinner ; that description of the enemy’s method of 
getting his heavy gun removed in the nick of time 
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to avoid recapture meant, * perhaps, a long and 
patient conversation with a stupid Kaffir; while the 
important news that ‘the Boers were thoroughly 
dispirited and sick of the war’ cost two tins of 
sardines and art exchange of tobaccto with a sullen 
prisoner. 

Then the message had to be trimmed and 
hacked by a wary press censor, and perhaps carried 
by a tired borse and a tired rider across thirty miles 
of veldt, only to be added to a pile of some fifty 
similar messages, with which it vanished from its 
author’s gaze through the telegraphist’s window. 
The magic ‘ R. T. P., full rates ’ carried it without 
money and without piice over hundreds of miles 
of land wires, through many offices where perspir- 
ing operators received and transmitted its quickly- 
ageing news, until the last tired clerk had clicked 
out its last dot and dash, the last bored censor had 
read it, and it thrilled away over the red slime of 
the ocean bed, obliterated for the fraction of a 
second, coming to life again in a neat little white- 
washed telegraph station on the English seashore, 
appearing in written words again on the compositor’s 
lamp-lit case, in the new metal of the foundry, in 
‘ slip,’ in page, and at last hi your paper — a day late. 
Perhaps there were a hundred words in it, and if* 
probably cost the paper as many pounds ; but because 
some fagged-out opex’ator decided to ‘ block ’ his 
instrument for the night just before, instead of just 
after, it had been sent, all that outlay was wasted. 
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News is the most perishable of the things we 
buy and sell. It is no sooner bom than it begins 
to die ; time is against it from tbe first ; space is 
nothing, but time is an ocean roaring between the 
war correspondent and his public. ‘ It is/iot miles, 
but hours that divide them ; and the mahogany 
counter between the writer of the dispatch ana the 
telegraph is a greater obstacle than the Atlantic 
Ocean. Your message may take longer to cross 
those six inches of wood than it will take to cross 
five hundred million inches of ocean cable ; the 
one journey may take a few seconds, but from 
cable-end to cable-end is less than the wink of a 
swallow’s eye. 

» * 

* 

But if there is one romance of the transmission 
of news, there is another of its collection on the 
battlefield. That field has but one harvest for the 
war correspondent ; victory or defeat are secondary 
considerations with him, except in so far as they 
affect telegraphic communication. He is there to 
look on, and he must try to banish eveiything from 
his mind that interferes with or colours the signifi- 
cance of what he sees. And how little he some- 
times sees ! The South African War was strangely 
divided. On the Natal side it was spectacular, 
tremendous ; all the correspondents on that side 
described battles in terms suggestive of wide views, 
stirring scenes, day-long acoustic splendours. That 
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was the hill country, where ’there were wide views 
and tremendous echoes. On the western side it 
was diftereni The flat table- lands there afForde . 
lew vantages from which the wliole of a day’s 
fighting ctjftuld be observed and mapped out ; there 
the onlooker had to be down on the levels. If he 
Avas in a safe place he could see nothing ; if he 
was in a good place for looking on he was under 
lire. Battles were not big spectacles on those 
wide, rolling plains ; for one thing, they extended 
over great stretches of ground, perhaps fourteen 
miles wide ; and then — there was nothing to be 
seen. 

Sometimes there w'as nothing even to be beard, 
^’^ou might lie on the grass in the very midst of a 
big fight, when one of the strange lulls that punc- 
tuate battles had taken the place of the crackling 
of musketry, and try to believe that forty thousand 
men were trying to kill each other around you. No 
movement, nothing to be heard but the drone of a 
locust or the noise of a horse cropping the grass ; 
nothing to be seen but miles of rolling, grey-green 
veldt sleeping in the sunshine, 'fheii a bullet, would 
fly piping overhead, and gradually the crackling and 
booming would begin again, now high, now low like 
some subterranean riimblitig, seeming to come from"* 
no one quarter, seeming to pervade the whole world. 
'I’hat noise was like an element ; it was as if the 
particles of the air were rubbing and grinding to- 
gether, as if what had been viewless were about to 
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become solid and visible, and were now groaning 
in the very act of transformation. 

# * 

* 

Out of such an experience as this the war 
correspondent must construct his minutely exact 
telegrams. To a man possessed of the least 
imagination, it seems an absurdly unpractical thing 
to come down to describing how ‘ such and such a 
battalion was moved to this or that position ’ ; it 
simply does not describe the thing. There are 
only two ways of being ‘in’ a battle. You may 
be in the firing line of one regiment of one brigade 
of one division ; then you see strange and thrilling 
sights, but their relation to the whole is infinitely 
small. Or you may be away from the firing line, 
wandering about in the empty background between 
supports and reserves ; then you see nothing in 
detail, but you are in the real atmosphere of the 
battle as an expression of one man’s brain set 
against another’s. In the nearer view men are 
individuals, each exposed to sickening risks of 
damage to himsell* and the little group of human 
beings who care for him thousands of miles away ; 
Tn the far view men are p.uwns, so many to be 
sacrificed for this end, so many for that. In the 
near view every wound, every de.ath is a ghastl)'^ 
tragedy ; in the distant view these things are 
robbed of their personal (their only) interest, and 
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go to swell the tide of advantage or damage that 
sets towards, victory or defeat. 

And that,' whether one likes it or not, is the 
true view of a battle, of a war. It is not a suc- 
cession of* incidents ; it is a tide, *a billow that 
streams over a country washing out lives as tiny 
stains are washed out. Human affairs dwindle to 
nothing under its tread ; and it is this weird, 
enveloping insensibility that baffles men sent to 
look on thoughtfully at a war. 

# * 

* 

The harvesters of news were gathered from the 
east and from the west, from the north and from 
the south ; they found no city to dwell in ; hungry 
and thirsty — I could go on adapting the psalm of 
David, but no doubt some of my colleagues would 
resent a comparison between themselves and a cer- 
tain rebellious people. Folding borrowed pinions, 
then, one may drop to earth with the crude state- 
ment that they were a very mixed lot. In their 
ranks were artists, barristers, journalists, adventurers, 
peers of the realm, ranchers, soldiers, clerks, honour- 
ables, and dishonourables, .though happily not many 
of the last. Thgy had many various reasons for 
being where they were ; some sought adventures of 
the body, some of the mind ; some came in search 
of their reputation, some to escape from it ; but 
they were all, I think, at heart rebellious. Authority 
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spread huge nets for them into which they were 
invited to step and he dealt with in bulk as a dis- 
agreeable though unavoidable element in the great 
game. Those who stepped smilingly into the net 
were exalted, 6r at least treated with corfsideration, 
while those who refused to be netted were brought 
to confusion— sent down. The thing was to walk 
into the net, and then to walk out of it through 
one of its many wide meshes. For in this matter 
the Army and the I’ress — good friends on the field, 
for all that has been written and said — were at 
variance. 'Fhe staff' officer to whom was entrusted 
the command of a group of war correspondents saw 
merely an irregular srpiadron, to be drilled and 
mameuvred as a troublesome unit ; but to each 
war correspondent there were always two units in 
the command — himself, and the other corres- 
pondents. What they did, he wished either to do 
in advance of them or not to do at all ; what they 
failed to do was, within limits, his duty and oppor- 
tunity. 

This was really the right A'iew, approved (when 
it succeeded) by the editor at home holding magic 
scales, with a quick eye on Prestige when it sprang 
upward at a heavy drags.froni Expense. But the 
adoption of it created fine situations, when duty 
swung on a delicate pivot lietween friend and 
employer. Hence arose tht)se painful questionings 
when, having strolled round the camp while your 
friend atid stable companion, though rival in craft, 
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superintended the ordering of dinner, you stumbled 
upon an interesting piece of news, and debated 
within yourself as to whether you ought to share 
it Avith him. The sight of liim, tired but triumphant 
over commissariat difficulties, weak^ied your reso- 
lution ; the smell of soup extinguished it. To a 
man who sees sunrise daily from the saddle, and 
breathes the strenuous atmosphere of rolling table- 
lands, the credit of newspapers, even though they 
employ him, dwindles to a small thing, while sense 
of comradeship and interdependence looms large 
and instant. Distance lends enchantment to the 
view even of an editor ; he would not have one 
behave like a churl. So after an awkward silence, 
in which your friend’s exhausted breathing blew up 
to white heat the coals of fire his domestic industry 
had heaped on your head, the secret was shared. 
Thus it was that you read one morning in the 
Daily Flail, under the words, ‘ from our Special 
Correspondent ’ : ‘ A trooper who escaped from the 
Boer army tells me in confidence that the President 
was on the field during yesterday’s fight, and per- 
sonally led the assembled commandos in prayer — 
evidently an indication that their confidence in the 
success of their arms is xs^uning ’ ; while you were 
told (of course you did not read) that the SpbclaT 
Correspondent of the Daily Ruse reported : ‘ 1 have 
private and trustworthy information that the Presi- 
dent himself was in command during the fight at 
Kronicfontein, and that an impressive service held 
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just before the engagement afforded striking evi- 
dence of the increased determination y/‘ the Boers 
and their absolute confidence in ultimate success.' 

* # 

I * ' , 

The collection of news on a modern battlefield 
gave little opportunity to the war correspondent to 
‘ get ahead ’ of his fellows ; and in South Africa 
after a big engagement the correspondents used to 
go all together to the Press Censoi’, hear his official 
version of the fight, transcribe it on a telegraph 
form (with any matter of individual observation 
added, which the Press Censor generally struck 
out, having a hazy idea that he was responsible for 
the facts of the message), and then leave it with 
the other wires to take its turn at the field tele- 
graph office. 

But sometimes, when there were many corre- 
spondents and only a single field telegraph line 
being paid out in the wake of an advancing army, 
words were limited. Cne day, I remember, we 
wei’e only allowed to send ten words each. Now 
sometimes, when nothing has been liappening for 
several days, the correspondent sends a wire just to 
show his editor that he is on the spot. On this 
{)artk;ular day 1 could gfean no jiews except that 
about sixty dead bodies of Boers had been found in 
a cave in their laager. As it happened at a time 
when the public appetite for dead Boers was not 
being supplied fast enough, the news was thought 
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worth sending. I had ten words. The address of 
my paper topic up two, and 1 had to sign my name; 
therefore only seven words remained available. I 
began light-heartedly. 

‘ About»sixty' dead Boers diseoveifed cave laager.’ 
I was on my way to the censor when the senso o(* 
the thing struck me. It would not do, of course. 
My editor would think I had gone mad, or was 
making an unseemly joke about an exploring party 
of dead Boers. I tried again. ‘ About sixty Boers 
found dead in laager.’ No, of course not. 'Phat 
would mean that sixty Boers had found some dead 
men, nationality unknown, in a laager. xVnother 
variant gave : ‘ Soldiers found cave laager sixty 
Boer d 'ad ’ ; but that might be a double announce 
ment that the British Tommy, tJursty soul, had 
discovered a cave full of lager beer, and that sixty 
Boers had been killed — as the result. It was no 
better to say that ‘ we discovered sixty Boer dead 
in laager,’ or that ‘soldiers found in laager sixty 
dead Boers ’ ; in either case the idea was equally 
disagreeable. Dead, and in lager ! My head 
whirled with ideas of flies in amber and mullet in 
champagne. It was thirsty weather, and I dare say 
I laid too much stress on the possibility of cqn^ 
fusion between ‘Jager ’ juid ‘ laager ’ ; but, in’ any 
case, what could British soldiers be doing in a cave 
with sixty dead Boers ? I suppose there was some 
commonsense solution ol' it, but I have never found 
it, nor win I ever forget that awful afternoon, with 
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a nightmare as of all the sixpenny telegrams I had 
ever tried to send in my life, concentrated in it. 
Fortunately, the sub-editors of big daily news- 
papers are men of nerve, and the message duly 
appeared as I* intended it. 

* 

* 

One more, and a more picturesque byway over 
which a message came from Africa to England. I 
had gone out with a flying cavalry column which 
had been detached from Lord Methuen’s force. 
W e had marched eastward across the flat plain that 
stretched from the base of Zwartzkopjes to another 
hill nineteen miles away. We had a slight engage- 
ment, but the enemy were still in our neighbour- 
hood vdten we encamped at night on the hill, and 
riding back with a message was not to be thought 
of, especially as we expected more, and more im- 
portant, fighting on the next day. The weather was 
broken and stormy, the sun showing only at in- 
tervals ; but just before it sank heliogi’aphic com- 
munication was established with Lord Methuen’s 
headquarters on the hill nineteen miles away. The 
official message had only been half winked out 
when the sun went down behind Zwartzkopjes in 
an Angry blaze of purple clouds banked against a 
smoky sky. W^e went to dinner, being told that 
our messages (there were only two correspondents, 
and we were allowed many privileges) would be 
sent by the flash lamp after dark. The night set 
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in wet and windy, and a thunder shower was 
growling up from the west. When we again 
clambered up the steep rocky eminence on which 
the signallers were established, they were trying to 
pick up with 'the telescope the Answering light 
nineteen miles aooss the blactk void. At last 
Spyglass saw it and said, ‘ Right away. Bill.’ The 
man with the lump began to rattle and bang his 
shutter that flashed out the Morse code, and at the 
same time a blaze of lightning divided the darkness. 
He began again. Now the rules for signallers 
insist that, if a word is interrupted or not under- 
stood, it must be repeated from the beginning, and 
repeated again until the acknowledging flash is 
received. I'he first words of my message were, 
‘ Zwartzkopjesfontein, April 14.’ The sig!\aller had 
got to the second ‘ z ’ when the night was again 
flooded with lightning, thunder roared, and a whole 
cloudful of rain drove thickly across the veldt. 
Through it nothing c^ould be seen, and Spyglass 
searched in vain for the distant light. When the 
wrath of the storm was past, summer lightning, 
with which the puny beams of our lamps fenced 
impotently, drew fairy pictures in the black sky. 
Seven times was the fell word begun, and seven 
times interruptec^ by the sportive elements, "^ut 
“steady shakes them,’ as the Old Buccaneer said, 
and for steadiness you will not easily find the match 
of an army signalling sergeant. It M^as late that 
night before we left the hUl, but Bill and his mate, 
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nv-ver complaining, h&d flssbed the message, a word 
edged in here, a letter there, across nineteen miles 
of storm and rain and thunder and lightning, so that 
before the sun’s guileless face fronted our next 
day’s march the talking instniments mnd silent 
wires had taken up its tale, until the sea roared 
over it and it had touched another continent. 


II 

THE CiUEEN COR RESJ’ON DENT 

Home six thousand miles away, a ribbon of 
veldt road losing itself on a bare heaving plain, an 
indifferent horseman on an unbroken pony ; Modder 
River, with its blinding sandstorms, sickening heat, 
disease and stagnation, five miles behind ; .Jacobsdal, 
as yet unknown, somewhere in front — it was thus 
that 1 found myself in a new world, a world burnt 
up in the fire of an African summer sun. The 
baked veldt was strewn with ant-heaps, but other- 
wise it met the sky in an unbroken wave. The 
road was marked out by tracks of many wheels 
and hoof-marks ; J jord Roberts bad passed with his 
new army. It was also .marked at short intervals 
by"brown heaps, where the great foul aasvbgels 
hopped and fluttered, and at each of those heaps 
there was a tussle to be faced with my pony, who 
shied at the stench and sight of his dead brothers. 
To eyes straining forward for a glimpse of the goal, 
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there was for long no prospect but the bare plain, 
the near horizon of a ridge waving ‘ind shimnierii.g 
in the heat, and the brown, wing-infested lumps of 
horror ; but at last a white thing caught the sun- 
shine and blazed like a beacon It became defined 
as a cluster of houses; a few small trees appeared, 
then the shape of a village. 

Could we get food ? The soldiers tlironging in 
the market square laughed dei’isively. They were 
li\dng on two biscuits and a lump of meat a day, 
and the money in their pockets jingled uselessly ; 
there was no soil here for that quick-sprouting 
seed. Could we get a drink ? There was water 

in the river, and a well in the inn yard, but 

‘Well, and why not?’ said the novice, who had 
yet to learn, perhaps by experience, that water 
from a well in a village crowded by twenty times 
its usual population, was not to be drunk by a 
foreigner with impunity. A glance round sliowed 
the little streets, the little houses, the stables and 
yards even, to be teeming with brown-clad men, 
while thousands of oxen, yoked to waggons in the 
.stjuare, bellowed and shuffled and made the air 
malodorous. Enteric — that hideous name, to be 
associated wdth the miseries of a thousand life- 
times — the word, was written as though by^ an 
invisible finger on the walls of the tow'n ; and 
when I hear the word now, 1 see the crowded 
square of Jaeobsdal as I saw it on that stifling 
afternoon in February, with its confusion of troops 
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and its poisonous dust floating breast-high, and 1. 
hear the cries of Kaffirs and of oxen, the sound of 
thousands of feet dragged wearily through the 
dust ; and memory, like a qualm, restores for a 
second the seiJse of helplessness. ' 

* * 

* 

Dusk began to fall, and brought with it a 
heavenly coolness in the air ; lights shone, fires 
were kindled in the surrounding bivouacs ; the 
hour of feeding was at hand. But for the brotherly 
act of a stranger 1 had gone supperless to sleep, 
and although he could not find me a bed or a 
shelter, he shared generously with me the gross 
fare that was so welcome. With my companion I 
lay down in a field, and spent my first night of 
campaigning with the stars for a eoverlet and a 
stone for pillow. 

I have often done it since, often chosen to do 
it, but it was all new on that night, and in the 
memory of those strange, disturbed starlight hours 
are enshrined all the novelty, the sense of being 
anehoiiess, drifting, the knowledge that no help 
would come from without, the sense of responsi- 
bility of problems to be faced, that, I suppose, 
corftb to every mind at the first j;;ontact with new 
and different surroundings. 'Fhe army was reach- 
ing forward ; I had names — Klip Drift, Klip Kraal, 
Paardeberg — mere names to me then, as, perhaps, 
they are to you now, but destined afterwards to 
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belong each to one of the pictures in my memory, 
'fo follow ,the army along a desert road that 
stretched indefinitely, where no Ibod could be 
bought, no rations served out, no telegrams sent — 
that was Jthe problem that, made monster by the 
beginnings of a fever, hovered and danced over 
me throughout the night. 

# * 

* 

I lay down like one aiding a play ; it was hard 
to believe that one lay on the earth of necessity, 
and tliat all my money would not purchase a bed ; 
and I laughed aloud, 1 remember, when 1 shut my 
eyes and tried to go to sleep. Near me my pony, 
tired out by his waywardness, slept and sighed ; 
wheels rumbled on the road, sentries now and then 
challenged and were answered. The night was an 
odd nightmare of the mental conflict I liave 
described, of the imiltitude of sounds heard with 
one’s ear to the ground, of cocks cheering, of oxen 
complaining, of men’s voices heard far away. 
Sleep, when it came, was twice interrupted by an 
alarm tliat the enemy was threatening the town, 
once by a warm lilast in my face from my pony’s 
nostrils ; and always when I awoke it was to the 
smell of a new land and*the thought of to-morjiow’s 
difficulties. But all night the air was sweetened 
and renewed ; it was done while we slept, so that 
waking with the first of dawn I breathed a won- 
derful new air, cold as tlie sea, better than Avine, 
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and found that something also had been renewed 
during the night, and that a new day jsvas not the 
ugly thing 1 had believed it. 


Ill 

cheati.e’s inunGE 

It was made of pontoons and planking, and it 
stretched over the bend of the river that separated 
the island from the main camping ground at Modder 
River. On one side lay acres and miles of sand, 
softer and deeper than seashore sand above high- 
water mark, sand in whieh the feet were engulfed 
and slipped backwards, and tliat held the sun’s 
terrible heat until the very touch was scorching. 
On the other side hung willow and thorn trees, 
where birds sang ; between, the Modder flowed 
dark and sluggish and secret. On one side thou- 
sands of healthy men, and pestilence stalking 
unchecked amongst them ; on tlie other side, disease 
and salvation. On one side an army sleeping and 
eating, toiling, unthinking ; on the other side, 
silence and rest and busy thoughts. On one side 
the menace of death, on the other the hope of life. 

N«. one who was at the‘Modder River camp in 
February, 1900, is likely to forget it. The heat 
was abnormal even on those gridiron plains ; inside 
a tent the thermometer stood at 130 degrees. The 
sand was loose and scorching, so that to walk half 
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a mile in it was a trial of strength. Four times in 
every hour, |)n an average, the sand-devil arose and 
played havoc for ten minutes, so that the whole 
plain was veiled in a thick yellow mist of hot, 
drifting, blowing sand, that worked* its way urider 
tents and into cases until everything a man 
possessed was coated with it. Ten thousand men 
lived on that sand, ate there, slept there, washed 
there, were nursed there; many died and were 
buried there ; and at the intervals 1 have named 
the whole surface of the camping-ground was 
raised into the air and blown about into tlie drinking 
water, over the food, into the sick men’s mouths. 
And people at home read in their newspapers that 
‘ the mortality at Modder River camp was not 
abnorrhal considering the vast number of men 
assembled there.’ For such was the condition of 
the Army Medical Department that the appalling 
sanitary condition of a big camp had to be regarded 
as normal. 

Other armies have portable iron hospitals, which 
can at least be kept clean ; our regulation hospital 
was then a most efficient pattern of death-trap. A 
few large marquees or many bell tents were erected 
on the loose sand ; sometimes they had floors, 
sometimes they had ntone ; always, unless dhe 
inmates were to l)e baked or choked, the fly of the 
tent had to be kept open. Then the sand devil 
arose, and deposited a fine layer of sand from the 
impolite part of the camp all over the floor of the 
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hospital tents. \f ounded men lay on those floors ; , 
they choked the sand down their t^iroats, they 
breathed it into their lungs, they carried it on the 
finger-tips that touched their bruises, and then, 
their temperature having risen to the, necessary 
point, they turned over and grunted and died. 
Meanwhile the Royal Army Medical Corps went 
about its fell business of ignorant treatment, the 
worst among its members shirking even that, and 
voting the whole thing a nuisance, while the best 
worked like slaves, and wished to Heaven that they 
could remember what they had learned in the 
hospitals ten years ago. 

* # 

* 

Then one in high command said that the men 
were dying too fast, that too many were dying of 
wounds when tiiey ought to be recovering, and that 
the thing must stop. A troop of civilian physicians 
and surgeons, very young for the most part, but in 
dead earnest and with huge appetites for work, 
entered the camp much to the delight of the good- 
hearted of the R.A.M.C., and much to the annoy- 
ance of the shirkers. With them came a smaller 
group, men from Cavendish Square and Harley 
Street and Wimpole Strdet, who represented the 
highest medical and surgical efticiency that England 
could provide ; and began in earnest the work of 
salvation. First-rate hospital trains plied between 
M odder River and Cape Town, carrying sick and 
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. wounded men away from flies an^ fevers and stench 
and starvatVm ; the young civilians joined forces 
with those of the army surgeons who were doing 
their best, and things began to look brighter. 

But a lufle bullet can damage th^; human body 
in many strange ways. It can enter through a 
wound that looks like a needle’s eye, turn somer- 
saults amid the crowded machinery of life, and exit 
by a torn aperture as large as this page. It can 
splinter bones so that they grow sound again, it 
can graze bones so that they perish. It can intrude 
upon the sanctuary of the skull, ploughing furrows 
in that hard shell of the mind, and the result of the 
intrusion may be mere inconvenience, or death, or 
any of the hundred conditions that lie between. 
Mistakes were made, and men died who perhaps 
need not have died. 

It was then that a company of sappers began to 
carry wood and iron and glass across the pontoon 
bridge above the drift, and in the spacie of forty- 
eight hours a hospital was standing under the 
trees— an excellent hospital, with light, airy wards, 
an operating-room udth large top lights, and many 
other things proper to a good hospital. Within 
fifty-six hours from the time at which building 
began the pontcjpns wei^ echoing to the stamp of 
hools, the planks of the bridge were creaking under 
the ambulance wheels, and patients, weary of 
unskilful treatment or of the weakness preserved 
by unsanitary conditions, were being borne across 
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to the new building. Soon the little wards were 
full, and the operating-room was occupied ; soon 
the business of this little island establishment 
settled itself into routine, and the stream of health 
began to circulate. ‘ < 

# 

The man for whom this little hospital was 
built and by whose name the pontoon bridge is 
known in tlie official nomenclature of the war, was 
young enough to be an enthusiast, able enough to 
make his experience serve him instead of years, 
modest almost to a fault, kind and generous of 
heart to a degree unusual even in a profession of 
which kindheartedness and generosity are the hall- 
marks, liked by his acquaintances, loved by his 
friends, trusted by his intimates. 1 shall never 
forget the days that I spent there, sometimes an 
onlooker, once or twice a helper in some humble 
capacity, always fascinated by the air of health and 
sanity and common sense that hung about the place 
like a charm. 

Over the strip of brown water the sand might 
be eddying and fogging the plain, the planks of the 
bridge might crack and blister i,n the heat, but 
under the willows were I’est and coolness for all 
who came. Over the water there wei’e wranglings 
and bickerings and jealousies and disappointments ; 
here things w^ere ordered on a happier plan, and one 
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clear mind ruled the whole of the tiny colony. 
There were.few sounds save those of our own voices, 
of the birds, of the gurgling river, and of sleepy 
ducks quacking under the trees where we tied 
our horses. lYue, I have other njemories besides 
those of a peaceful nature. One long afternoon in 
the operating-room, a dying man sinking away 
from pain and the world through the eddies of an 
ansesthetic, the smell of antiseptics, the blows of 
hammer on chisel — blows calculated to a penny- 
weight, but seeming as thougli they must cleave 
the poor mutilated head — the nice tenderness of 
the same hand that dealt the blows, cleaning and 
dressing the bruised member ; not a word spoken 
through that fateful task except short, crisp 
sentences of command — and behold, a man no 
longer dying, but struggling through the worlds 
that divided him from us, swinging back to sight 
and sound and pain, but awaking at last in the 
familiar anchorage of the senses, restored to his 
birthright of health and life. And at last the 
bridge creaked again when he crossed it, weak but 
well, to the outer world. 

» 

• 

Many burdens were unbound on the borders 
of that stream ; but the skilful hands and the 
trained mind could not always prevail ; and now 
and then the bridge received a sufferer who only 
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crossed it again to be laid in the sand beyond. But • 
even for him, when skill could avail nothing, there 
was the comfort of a human heart and a brotherly 
companionship. For such as these the bridge was 
a stage far towards the journey’s' end,# when the 
wheels of life, slowing down, gave a moment of 
preparation for the great change that faces the 
bravest of us uncertainly beyond one moment of 
blackness. For others it lay like the rainbow 
bridge to Valhalla, an avenue to the only benefit 
craved by their tortured bodies. or most who 
passed ovci’ that bridge found themselves in the 
world of new things, a quiet place where thought 
and memory could do their work and readjust the 
balance of a mind upset by bloody excitement. 
Thoughts for the unthinking, memories for the 
forgetful, patience for tlie fretful, courage for the 
fearful, hope for the despondent— these were the 
fruits that fell ripe into the hands of sufferers there 
and hallowed for them the discipline of pain. 


IV 

I'AAUnEBEIlG 

i 

I'here are two Paardebergs. one of triumphant, 
one of dreadful memory. Round that outer ring 
of our enveloping army cheers went up when the 
pall of grey-green lyddite lifted and revealed a 
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. foe surrendered ; and to the glory of having 
vanquished a stubborn enemy was added the glory 
of a dreadful heroism that will live so long as a 
remnant of his race remains. There was gloiy 
without and within ; and without and within had 
been hell aFo. 

Try to fix this picture in your mind. The flat, 
yellow expanse of the veldt is here only relieved by 
the Paardeberg, or horse’s hill, itself, and by a 
serpentine line of vivid green that twists snakew'ise 
to the horizon. Go up to the green line, and you 
will find it composed of taibosch and mimosa trees 
that fringe the banks of the Modder. The river 
you cannot see until you come to the bank, for it 
flows far below in the wide deep channel it has cut 
for itself in the sandy soil. At a point Jiear the 
hillock or kopje (for Paardeberg is nothing more) 
the river bends sliarply, and the green line swells 
into a little grove. This was the centre of the 
Boers’ position. Go there to-day, and you will find 
a green sweet spot, where larks and pipits are 
singing and hovering, merecats standing nibbling 
in the sunshine, and perhaps, an adventurous party 
from Kimberley picnicking on a mound that they 
never dream is a grave. That was the spot where 
Cronje made hi> stand,' where so many of his 
comrades fell, where many of his and our comrades 
sleep, their ears, that last heard the whine of shells, 
stopped for ever with the brown earth, their eyes 
filled with the dry, cleansing sand that drifts, and 
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drifts, and drifts over their unmarked graves. The. 
river shrills, over the stones of the fordr— a place of 
sunshine and deep peace. 

# * 

, # 

^ § 

Tlie siii;L^ii)g-l)irds luid not returned, the lizards and 
creatures of the sand still slmnned their desecrated 
dwellings on the morning after tlie surrender. The 
river ran brown and slow, the air stank overpower- 
ingly ; men on duty, and a very few out of curiosity, 
wandered about tlie scene of horror. What was 
there to see ? The holes and burrows in which men 
and women had lieen liiding from a destruction that 
wasted them at noonday and at night ; mattresses, 
clothes, provisions, dead bodies, things that had 
been bodies once ; rifles, shells, empty cartridge 
cases, books, letters, calcined wood and iron that 
had once been a waggon and had betrayed those 
who sheltered under it — all the hideous debris left 
by a band of men who held out against surrender 
as a last disgrace. There were some little cliildren 
here, staring wide-eyed at a scene that had no 
more terrors for them ; there was a little girl 
wounded in the arm. who still cried with the pain. 

Every foot of ground that could aflbrd shelter 
from above and below, from the dropping shells 
and the straight-flying bullets, had been scooped 
and hollowed and propped and banked until a little 
dwelling or burrow was formed in which a man 
could lie. Here is one such burrow, with the 
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sheltering bank torn and blown away, evidently 
by a shell ; there is the man’s rifle, his box of cart- 
ridges, a tin of coffee, a kettle, a strip of biltong, a 
psalm-book, thumbed and marked and well-worn, 
carried as a conipanion into the jaws* of deatli. Rut 
where is the man ? Behind us a droning voice rises 
and falls, and is lost when the wind stirs the trees ; 
a chaplain, a group of awed, reverent soldiers, a 
heap of something on the ground — he is among 
that. Some one’s brother, some one’s son, turn it 
over with your spade and make room for more. 

* # 

# 

No one who was at Paardeberg will ever forget 
it and the ghastly scenes ; no one, I am sure, but 
is a better man for inn ing been there. But there 
was another side, grand, heroic, inspiring, whether 
for conquerors or conquered, which I would rather 
leave on my readers’ mind. Across the drift, out 
of the poisonous laager, had filed that morning a 
motley, ragged, uncouth, dirty crowd of men, 
women, and children ; the men in unclean black 
tail-coats or tweed jackets, torn, baggy trousers, 
veldt-schoon and felt hats, the women in anything, 
the children in next to nothing. A crowd of 
tramps, you might have said, being marched off to 
the workhouse. I'hen you remembered where 
they had come from, and what they had been 
doing, and you imagined, only very dimly, what 
a complete hell that laager must have been, with 
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batteries pouring lyddite into it, horses being dis- 
embowelled every minute (there was no cover for 
the horses), waggons catching lire and burning out 
little children, even the wounded exposed and 
suffering new agonies. Then you' ]ook,ed at the 
black tail-coats and the draggled, filthy dresses. 
Could such dirty, untidy people be capable of so 
grand a heroism ? Surely there was some mistake. 
But there they stood, and there behind them was 
that blood-stained shambles that they had held so 
dearly. Surely, then, thei'e must be something 
great and noble in tlieir leader, that he could have 
inspired them with such bravery ? ^"ou looked at 
him — a small, thick-set man, shabbily dressed, 
dirty, with, one would haie said, rather a cruel 
face and sulky demeanour. No, there was no 
personal magnetism there. 

But look closer, draw nearer, join this little group, 
listen to what they are singing, and you have the 
secret of the patriotism that made tliat war so 
painful to all true patriots, whatever their country. 

Heaven's connuatid, 

II ere should we stand. 

And aye defend the folk and land ! 

The broad, austere harmony lends itself to the 
tenor and })ass voices easily sijigii\<( familiar strains ; 
it ceases, the singers take up their many-coloured 
bundles of blankets, and, marshalled by kindly 
Tommies, fall into line for the weary march into 
captivity. I love to think of the spirit in which 
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the English soldiers watched their hard - won 
prisoners iparcli off on that day. E\’eii the 
triumph of an avenged Majuba. so dear to 
'fommy’s heart, was merged in a greater pride — 
the pride pf hutnaii courage and einkirance. I’ro- 
Boer, did you say ^ 'fliere was not a man worth 
the name in all Lord Roberts’s army who was not 
;i Pro-Boer while the Paardeberg prisoners were 
marching away. 

V 

A nAY’.S MARCH 

Very early on a summer’s morning Lord Roberts’s 
army began its march from Poplar Clrove, and 
lUiiny a i.uin who grunil)led at having to rise before 
the sun was up was dead a)id buried ujider the 
hill at Driefontein before tlie same sun Iiad run 
its day’s (!Ouise. But that was in the evening, 
after weary plodding and a weary fight; sucli 
things were n<jt thought of in the early morning. 
Poplar (irove! A jiame of blessed association for 
most of us, a place of rest and refreshment, an 
Elini on the dusty, desert march ; where we washed 
and were clean again after days of defilement, ate 
and woe tilled after long fastings. Men went to 
bed with full bejlies and thankful liearts on the 
night before Driefontein. 

But it is morning now, and an inexorable 
ser\ ant has turned you out of the bed you stand 
eyeing sleepily as it is rolled up and packed on the 
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cart. Bi’fiakfast is a hasty affair, eaten by lamplight 
in the dim fragrance under the trees. .Night-dews 
hover in the air, filling it with the perfumes of 
herbs and grasses that in the daylight ai’e parched 
and dry. The ‘slow commotioji of 'the cvamp sends 
mauve clouds of dust floating, a light pall that the 
first coming of the sun flashes into amber. This 
pillar of cloud is always with the marching army, 
by day or night. How often has one seen it rising, 
grey and solemn, in the ghostly, dead light of a 
winter dawn ; how often choked in it under the 
burning noon ; how olten watched it fade and sink, 
glorified by all the colours of the dying sun, until 
it has vanished in the orange light of a hundred 
twinkling camp-lires ! It is Ishiture’s one spectacle 
in that bare paid of Africa. 

How many have tried to describe it, some with 
the painter’s vocabulary, some with the poet’s, 
some with both ! But who has succeeded '{ It is 
unknowable, unfathomable in its glory for those 
who never stood on some ridge and watched the 
heavenly panorama unl'olding itself, the dayspring 
in the east spouting life and colour that dyes the 
cloud-fleeces, bathes the eJirth" spreads in sheets of 
celestial tire, kindles at last into the awful flame of 
the sun. IVIen and beasts alike stand worshipping 
when day comes on those silent, empty spaces. 

But the dust was amber long before the sun 
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was up, and on this morning the scouts and advance 
guards had* all started before the east Jbegan to 
burn, or the KafHr whips to crack, or the endless 
stream of ox-waggons to pour forth from the seem- 
ingly inexhaustible transport park* The Guards 
Brigade, ranks of men clad in soiled yellow and 
brushing the dewy scrub with mire-caked hoots, 
headed the column oif this march, and had formed 
and started before the violet and rose-pink lights 
began to flood the veldt. 

At last the camp has emptied itself, and the 
Kaffir folloAvers, huddled in their gaudy blankets, 
are poking about to sec what has been left behind. 
Now for a gallop to the front of the column. You 
pass miles of army service corps waggons. Cape 
carts, Scotch carts, ox - waggons, each with its 
driver and voovlocpcr. Perhaps there were five 
miles of these marching with Ford Roberts’s army ; 
tlien you began to come upon regimental ti’ansport 
'vaggonSjjpiled with greatcoats and blankets, then 
a mile of jingling guns — howitzers, naval guns, 
field guns, mountain guns — and the army itself. 
Only rows and rows and ranks and ranks of men. 
witli the same torn tunics, the same worn boots, 
the same untidy puities, with a difference in the 
coloured patches* of the helmets to help you to 
distinguish fusilier from rilleman — only that, but 
how much that means ! 'I'he electric neighbour- 
hood of so vast a company, all intent on one 
business, the rhythm of their feet treading the 
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{]prass, the vast harmony of movement and inten- 
tion coml)ined in a kind of hypnotic effect on the 
spectator. 

For the first hour the feeling was absent, but 
afterwards, wlidn tlie dusty and trodden^ region ot* 
tlie camp Avas left behind and tlie myriad feet 
brushed virgin ground, the army fell into a magic 
rhythm that smote tlie sc'ii^es like a sequence of 
changing pictures. Noav it was like an engine, 
swallowing up tlie miles before it at an even pace ; 
now like a Juggernaut car, bruising the delicate 
veldt flowers, scaring the little songless birds, 
scattering the buck like cloud shadows before the 
wind ; now like a great ship sailing over wide 
rolling seas; now like a blight, now like a bene- 
diction on the ground. Hut always it was like 
some one thing, and the rhythmi(t pulse beat 
throughout the movement of its seven-mile body. 
'Fhose delicate flowers, still holding iji their petals 
the jewel ol* night, that your feet crusheci into the 
earth, they shall rise again and refresh t^nanselv(.^s 
when the world has turiu'd another che(‘k to the 
sun; that city of ants that your liorses hoof laid 
low will be rebuilt and (‘xtendcd, perhaps of his 
very dust; the buck that fl^e bctbie your liosts, 
they will return Avhen the \viarhf‘ul invasion is 
past: all things will remain amd (aintinue, crush 
them or waste them as you may. Some marches 
were too fiill of suffering and dismay for this frame 
of mind to be possible, but to-day it was different. 
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The damage passed easily over the face of the 
veldt ; it was a light affliction, it was jput for a 
moment ; and thoughts flew to revisit khe stages 
of the inarch, to the silent, hot, sun-fflled spaces 
where th^ creatures of the earth raised their heads 
again. For all the burning heat and inevitable 
fatigue, it was tlie pure joy of being alive that 
most men will renumber as having been the 
essence of that inarch. 

At midday the army lialted, and bundled itself 
up, and got entangled round a hospitable farmhouse 
and a dam, and the ground was covered by the 
prone figures of sleeping men ; but an hour later 
the great serpentine line had stretched itself abroad 
over the country again, and once more the army 
marched. Shoulder to shoulder the men stepped, 
perspiring, not talking much, but keeping up an 
exchange of interjections. This one will have 
earned a \ .C. toniiglit, that one will have been 
laid in the grave, that other one will go to slee]) 
unhurt, thinking the same thoughts and swearing 
the same oaths as he thought and swore last night. 
And to-morrow the army will march again, and to- 
m(^j'row, and tty'ough ifll the long campaign ; will 
it I >e unchanged by to-night’s work ? Not quite. 
For every gap out of whicli its life has leaked will 
let in an accession of spirit, every missing number 
in its ranks will mean a little spot leavened, not by 
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humanity, for waf does not nourish that, but by 
human experience, and by influences, that work 
for the growth and expansion of the mind. Men 
who march long miles with their eyes on the 
ground learn to^think, although they may not have 
had the habit before, and a comrade lost may mean 
an idea born and won. 

Was that thunder ? Eye<* strain forward, only 
to see the veldt stretching empty to the skyline. 
But those with glasses could see a line of kopjes 
barring the horizon. At intervals we thought we 
heal’d the sound of guns ; gradually the suspicion 
became a certainty, and after an hour’s marching 
we could see the clouds of smoke, like mushrooms, 
hanging against the hillside. French, spreading his 
wdngs while we slept, flying while we plodded, had 
alighted there to find a grim resistance. Men 
asked the name of the place : Driefontein. There 
was a fight going on, and we were wanted for it. 
The pace increased a little ; men who had seemed 
tired showed no more signs of it, faces became 
sei’ious, a kind of galvanic thrill ran through the 
army. Several miles yet, each step three feet 
nearer to the little palls of smoke and the echoing 
guns. Those last miles were done in a kind of 
dream ; the long blue line of liTils seemed to get no 
nearer ; only the guns spoke louder for every step 
taken. Thus while the .sun slanted lower, the 
army marched ovei’ the last few miles towards the 
goal that drew and drew and compelled us all, eyes 
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grimly fixed on the barrier chain, thoughts busy 
with wonder of what might be seen |from it. 
But not to all of us was given tlie mori^g viev 
beyond it. 

• * 

VI 

DUST AND 1’1.0WKES 

Bloemfontein was the first breathing-place in 
Lord Roberts’s march. It has become a place of 
great importance in the history of tlie campaign — 
the base and starting-point of a hundred expeditions, 
but by us who took part in the famous march of 
which it was the object, it will always be thought 
of as a place of attainment, a goal, a resting-place. 
When the brief ceremony of occupation was o\'er, 
those of us who were at liberty galloped our 
horses back to the region of hotels which we 
had passed by unwillingly on the march to the 
l*residency. Bedrooms first ; and we fingered the 
white sheets and quilts like children in a fairyland. 
'J’hen (for these are faithful records) downstairs to 
the bar ; and what a scene that was ! The place 
packed with soldiers, all clamouring and holding up 
their money. Remember that they had been 
drinking mud for v?ftek» ; that this moment had 
been thought of, *dreamed of, longed for, discussed, 
with such eloquence as these simple fellows M'^ere 
capable of, through long dusty marches and swelter- 
ing heats ; then you may understand with what 
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rapture they ^mzed upon those handles and levers 
by meai^ of which the bountiful fountain of Beer 
was set nowing. Here was their native land, here 
an occasion for the use of their native tongue. 

" Wots yours. Bill ? 'Ere, Miss, t^^o pivts o’ bitter 
and a stone ginger. Good ’calth. Bill. JMy word, 
that’s a drop of all right, that is. Wot () ! ’Ave 
another? Righto.’ And sV on. A ])ublic-liouse 
bar is generally a sordid enough place, but 1 assure 
you it was not so on this occasion. 

Wine (aTul beer) made glad the heart of man 
and did his head no liarm ; the military regulations 
saw to that. No man drank alone : each found 
some 0)10 with whom to share his money^and his 
happiness, and to join witli liiin in tasting this 
wonderfiil, new experience at a sliilling a bottle. 

Across tlie road, at the club, you saw the same 
tiling, translated into terms of a higher civilisation. 
" 'Fhat you. Kiddie ? (Kiddie was an earl.) Just in 
time for some tizz. C’omc on, openanotlier bottle.' 
‘Hello, Bleeder! (Bleeder was a marquis) ‘there’s 
some bottled beer here, rippin’ good.’ ‘ Sonny, 
(Sonny was a duke) have a drink, what ? ’ And 
pop went the bottles of bad champagne (Jackson 
Freres, extra special (aivee) at a guinea a bottle, and 
merrily clinked the glasse*; am^ happily rattled the 
tongues. 

‘ H ow dread (ill,’ you say, ‘all these empty- 
headed young men carousing in the midst oi* all 
the shocking realities of war!’ Ah, it was just 
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because we knew those realities that we enjoyed 
those moments ol‘ innocent relaxation. jVe shall 
never again taste such nectar as that ba(/ Jackson 
Freres ; that was no critical sip of an olivl'Cleansed 
palate, taste onT:he defensive and a i^crutinising e5^e 
on tlie cork, but a ready, unhesitating drauglit, the 
l)enedictioii of an appetite long mortified. Into the 
first tingle of that gfK)seberry vintage was con- 
reu^i*ated all we krtew (and some of us knew a 
good deal) of luxury, ol‘ civilisation, of home ; for 
in a curious way, not by vinous association, but 
by its quality of superlativeness, the bad cluimpagne 
stood for home. For the craving of the heart and 
the belly thus expressed themselves, and the one 
first reali sed stood proxy for the other, so that, on 
this occasion at l(‘ast, Jackson Freres provided an 
element of sacrament. 

# 

But this did Jiot last long. 'ri)e (diiei* stall 
officer, with one eye on the well-being of his men 
and the other on the stock of liquid refreshment, 
shut all the bars in an hour or two ; and about 
twenty thousand idlers were turned loose on the 
streets. But there \vere still tl^ shops, real shops, 
where all sorts tol' nice* things could l)e bought. 
When Me entered Bloemfontein, we found a little 
txnvn ol* white liouses and many-coloured gardens 
asleep in the noonday siiiishine, bees humming, 
fowls croaking ; the pretty shops in all their 
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bravery displa5^iig their wares temptingly. We 
had notibeen in Bloemfontein three hours before 
the wholp aspect of the place was changed. The 
streets rang with the stamp of hoofs and the clump 
and shuffle of thousands of feet ; dust rose in clouds 
wherever men walked, and spread a grey garment 
over the flowers in the street gai’dens ; the shops, 
assaulted and outraged by the strength in which we 
invaded them, put up their shutters altogether, or 
else exhibited notices saying what they had not 
for sale, as ‘ no bread,’ ‘ no oatmeal,’ ‘ no corn until 
to-morrow.’ Shops that sold boots, clothing or 
groceries were packed with a solid crowd of men ; 
one had to wait an hour to be served. Tobacconists 
and barbers came next in popularity, but when one 
had bought to one’s heart’s content of the things one 
really needed, there still remained the greater charm 
of buying at the store the things one did not need. 

The South African store is a compendious 
establishment ; the aim and pride of the owner 
of a good store is that he should never have 
to say ‘ no ’ when you ask him if he keeps any 
conceivable article of commerce. Oh, the very 
smell of those stores was like magic-, the charac- 
teristic odours of boots and sweets and flour and 
spices and tarred rope and saddlery and groceries 
and clothes blending into a kind of stufly, stupefy- 
ing essence that enveloped us and our common- 
sense, and made children of us all. Old and young 
men, privates and lieutenant-generals, wandered 
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round the ample counters of such'places, pretending 
to be merely ‘looking round,’ but in reality con- 
ducting furtive negotiations for the pul'cbase oF 
some ridiculous and useless thing. Maj<»-General 
Lord Blanjf, A.D.C., was to be seen Jtryiug to make 
up his mind between the rival charms /f a pinch- 
beck watch and a meat-chopper. Colonel X., of 
the Guards’ Brigade, was walking proudly out with 
a spade in his hand and a pillow under his arm ; 
and I, entering with a clock ticking in one pocket 
and the other bulged out by a tin of golden syrup, 
encountered my friend the correspondent of Blue 
and Green slmffling about uneasily in a corner of 
the ironmongery department. 

‘ What are you doing ? ’ I asked, wishing that 
my clock did not tick so loud. 

‘ Oh, nothing,’ he replied, uneasily, ‘just taking 
stock ; you seem to have a farmyard in your 
pocket, and what the devil is that in your hand?’ 
1 had omitted to hide a bottle of Cough Balsam 
which 1 had picked up really very cheap at a 
neighbouring store. ‘ Have you got a cough ? ’ he 
continued, relentlessly. 

‘ No,’ I said, ‘ but thought it might come in 
useful for cleaning harness or sqptiething. Besides, 
1 get a coygh.’ ' 

‘ I knew you were a fool,’ he said ; ‘ but I didn’t 
think ’ 

At this moment he was delivered into my 
hands. An assistant approached, came up to my 
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confused friend aitd said, ‘The price is 3/., but'tfle 
boss says? you can have it for 2/. 10^. yYhere shall 
we send \t ? ’ 

" Oh, didn’t really want it, you know,’ began 
iny frienc^ jk)\^ perspiring, ‘ I only thought ’ 

But at t\:e salesinan’s look of blank astonishment 
the words died on his lips. 1 followed the man’s 
glance to wliere it rested on a small mowing- 
machine, bright witli green and vermilion paint, 
and with a particularly seducLive liandle of var- 
nished pitch pine. For a moment nothing broke 
the silence l)ul the loud ticking of the clock in my 
pocket. Tlien my friend said : 

‘1 thought it would be useful, you know, in case 
we came to a place where was grass ; we could cut 

it for the horses, and make it last out ’ iVnd 

then he blushed crimson, ajid simply ran out of the 
sliop. I explained matters to the assistant and 
followed my friend, only pausing to buy a pliish- 
covered workhox on the way out. But when T 
Jiext saw tlie cadprit lie was walking along the 
street trying to pretend that lie had nothing to do 
with a Kaffir porter who followed him, bearing a 
clattering array ol‘ bright, galvanised buckets and a 
yard brush. 

That was our entertainment indooi’s on those 
first days at Bloemfontein; out-of-doors there were 
the flowers and gardens, and a welcome for us from 
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the Scotcli and English residents. • The place, which 
was later to. be associated with disease and death, 
and all sorts of dreary squahhies, was at firi.t simply 
a paradise to us wIjo liad come straigla from a 
ti ving march ; the whole place was iy fcsj^val ; sad- 
voiced nuns gave tea to all comers in tl\^ beautiful 
garden of roses and geraniums and fuchsias ; and 
lioin the dust and glare of the sti-eets there were 
always a dozen such beautiful sanctuaries into which 
we could turn for coolness and rest. Wherever 
one went in Bloemfontein two things were always 
present : the tramp, tram}), of tireless feet, with 
the choking' atmosphere of dust they raised ; 
and the glint of green and blaze of flowers in 
gardens bountiful of shade and sweetness. 


VII 

THE rr.ElES 

The bit of the lIoo}>stad road that I came to 
know so well stretched across the slightly undu- 
lating veldt north-eastward of Boshof. Boshof, 
indeed, was a mere incident in this lonely road 
between Kimberley and Hoopstad, but during the 
fortnight in whiclr 'd./ord Methuen’s force was 
camped at Zwartzkopjesfontein Boshof was our 
metropolis, the object of carefully considered ex- 
peditions, the fountain-head of civilisation, the goal 
of our ten -mile drives to market. Boshof then was 
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the beginning of 1;lie road in so far as it interested 
us ; the fend of it was the camp at Zwurtzkopjes, a 
pleasant rfarm on a little rocky eminence set amid 
a great sdi of pasture that stretc-hed almost to the 
northern »id eastward horizons. ' , 

If you \ad dnjpped down I'rom the clouds on 
one of those April days, yon could not have failed 
to notice, within a stone’s throw of the farmhouse, 
an exceedingly trim encampment spread on a level 
grass-plot that hungry sheep had converted into a 
lawn. The spot was cunningly chosen — close to 
the water and to headquarters ; in fact, we were 
Lord Methuen's next-door neighbours, and he and 
his staff' did more than their duty by us in the way 
of gossip, for they took care that we had all the 
latest news. On the grass were disposed a covered 
American spring-waggon, an ox-waggon, a spring- 
cart, a picket-rope for horses, and at a seemly dis- 
tance, its doors opening upon a fragrant taibosch 
tree, the tent of your humble servant and the com- 
panion who shared his wanderings. I must hasten 
to add that the cunning displayed in these arrange- 
ments was not mine, but that of my stable-com- 
panion, who had acquired it in the course of more 
than one military campaign. It was he who 
ordained that the fireplace stiould be dug at the 
back of our tent, so that dinner should not grow 
crold on its journey from the pot to the table ; he 
who conceived the brilliant idea of setting the two 
waggons side by side and stretching our awning 
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over them, so that the sun should not smite our 
servants bji day, nor the rain by night he who 
dug enthusiastically at drainage channels to carry 
off the heavy rains, and, when he was ^ed, made 
his some\%hat less enthusiastic body-sewant finish 

the job. / 

* * 

* 

If you had been attracted by this snug scene, 
and if you had had a glimpse under the caught-up 
back of the waggon into the glories of our pantry, 
with its neat rows of tins and bottles and dishes ; 
if you had seen our white-coated cook busy over 
the glowing ox-dung fire, you would probably have 
looked into the tent and called upon us, and, I 
hope, stayed to lunch. In that case I should have 
had to sit on a biscuit-box while you had the 
diminutive campstool. And after lunch you would 
have been taken out to see our horses when they 
came up from grazing — Kruger, Cronje, .less, Bobs, 
‘ the little mare,’ and the Uglies. My most vivid 
memories of the Hoopstad road are centred in the 
Uglies — two small, lean, elderly ponies who did 
heroes’ work in the campaign. I never saw two 
more ill-favoured bintes in my life ; it was their 
duty to draw thf light spring-cart that took us to 
our marketing in Boshof, and they were so thin 
that we blushed to sit behind them. When the 
short rations were unusually scanty, it was the 
Uglies who had to go without any at all, and 
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make their suppefr upon the sound of other horses . 
munchiiig. When a strap was wanted it was cut 
from the Uglies’ rotten harness, and the deficiency 
patched v^jp with string ; anything was good enough 
for them.'^ W,hen the nights became cruelly cold, 
and the houses grew stiff at their picket hnes, when 
the dew of the evening hardened to frost before 
morning, it was then that the thin calico coverings 
were taken off the backs of the Uglies and added 
to the thick blankets covering the sleek and clean- 
bred Bobs or the big-boned, well-born Jess. 

* * 

* 

Horses are thorough snobs, and the rest soon 
learned that they were more than a cut above the 
Uglies, who were not suffered even to graze beside 
them, but were kicked and snapped out of the way. 
Yet it was you, poor despised Uglies, who faithfully 
carried the baggage that meant health and life to 
your owner on the weary march to Bloemfontein ; 
you who, when other horses sank down and died, 
still struggled bravely on, leaning upon each other 
when you could not otherwise stand upright, and 
taking up the burden again uncomplainingly when 
the morning whip cracked after a night of frosty 
fasting. Step by step, at the siiail’s pace of their 
eight small feet and their poor, light bodies, they 
dragged my effects for some three hundred and 
fifty miles. They were so ugly that people used to 
laugh at them ; they had no pretty, endearing ways, 
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as Bobs had, who used to thrust his head ijnder my 
arm and beg for biscuits as we sat at a lamp-lit 
supper. They were bold, not because they wanted 
caresses, but because they wanted foodiand they 
would pu§h arfd hustle theii ugly n^es round 
about the corn-sack, until they were ^own their 
places by a nip from one of the aristocrats. It 
comforts me now to think that Tommy, the Kaffir 
servant who took care of me and the whole estab- 
lishment, Tommy, the most expert groom in all 
Vryburg, and the best servant in South Africa — 
that he was not deceived by the low estate of these 
poor slaves, but saw througli their apparent 
wretchedness to the rare virtues tliat shone in their 
hearts. It made no difference to him that they had 
not the wit, as the other horses had, to make up to 
him as the controller and issuer of forage. Tommy 
refused to see any difference between tJiem and the 
fleet, clean-limbed Bobs. Really he loved Bobs, 
who had the ways of a friendly dog, but he also 
loved the poor, despised Uglies. For the senior and 
uglier of the Uglies he had, indeed, a real affection, 
and many a mile did he walk to get an extra wisp 
of hay or handful of corn for his ill-favoured friend. 
By him the dusty coats of the Uglies were groomed 
as though they 'vvere *th6 coats of park hacks ; by 
him their rotten harness was washed and polished ; 
from his bed a blanket was taken to cover one of 
them ; he shamed me into contributing a covering 
for the other, and he sat up late many a night 
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mending the straps of their harness or nosebags. 
And when at length their strength was quite spent, 
and I sold the pair of them for ten pounds, and 
their pikchaser, repenting of his bargain the 
moment Vhe ciieque was signed, was le^ing them 
away, eyeilSg them resentfully, it was Tommy who 
said, regarding the senior Ugly with grave concern, 
‘ He’s been a good horse to me, sir.’ 

* * 

* 

One memorable fact in connection with the 
Hoopstad road was that it did not lead to 
Hoopstad, at least in so far as we had to do with 
it. We started bravely enough one morning out 
of Boshof, with a great open fan of scouts spread 
out over the bare country to our front; made 
Zwartzkopjes that afternoon, and marched next 
morning to Mahemsfontein. Orders from Lord 
Roberts bade us halt there, but as the pasture was 
poor we withdrew to Zwartzkopjes, from whence, 
after waiting for a fortnight, we were ignominiously 
ordered to retire again on Boshof. The fortnight 
was occupied by merry scampers with light columns 
after the Boers, whom we never caught, although 
we had many skfrinishes with them, and by a few 
expeditions to Boshof to replenis}! our larder. 

There was a store at Boshof. Need I say 
more ? Ah, Mr. Beck, with what patience you 
waited while we strayed round your counters, 
fingering this and tasting that I Well you knew 
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that your patience would be rewarded, and that we 
should not leave you until our pockets bufged and 
our cart-springs creaked again. 

But these expeditions were comparatively rare, 
and were n^ever ‘undertaken withoub anmous fore- 
thought as to the state of the roads andi^'the where- 
jibouts of the Boers. If the roads were heavy the 
Uglies could not pull the cart; and as we had 
no pickets between Boshof and Zwartzkopjes it 
behoved us to find out what the Intelligence 
Department knew of the whereabouts of the 
enemy. If they told us the road was not safe we 
went with light hearts, but if they reported aU 
clear we preferred to stay at home. As such times 
as these, and when the mists and rain came drifting 
across the plain and hung about the camp, we 
retired within our tent and wrote letters, cast up 
our accounts, worried the servants, gossiped about 
the probable developments of the campaign (it was 
then at a dead halt), paid visits of ceremony at 
headquarters, read last month’s newspapers, and 
thought about what we should have for dinner. 
I’erhaps there would be an alarm that Boers had 
been seen on a kopje three miles away, and then 
ensued a frantic chase after horses, a rapid saddling 
up, and a wild eross-coflntry canter with Lord 
Chesham ; and, perhaps, the sight through power- 
ful glasses of three Boers galloping away in front 
of us. 

But when the com was running low and the 
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store of soap dwindling, the Uglies would be called 
in from ‘their pretence at grazing on the bare 
scrub, given an almost generous feed, and har- 
nessed to ^e cart. Two servants would invariably 
stand at flheir . heads while my partner in these 
possessions \nd I climbed to our seats ; but when 
the horses’ heads were ‘ let go ’ and the reins 
tightened, there was generally a flatness of effect 
akin to that experience of opening a bottle of 
dead champagne. But by plying the whip a start 
was made, and we rumbled over the short grass, 
past the sentries and the examining post, out on 
to the lonely road. There was always enough 
risk to add a considerable spice of adventure to 
these journeys, and it was strange to drive along 
the bare, empty plain, and wonder how many eyes 
saw us, and how many watchers on the flanking 
hills took note of our movements. For watch 
us they did, and although they were never seen 
by us, every movement along that road was 
known to the enemy. Fortunately for us it did 
not suit their purpose to molest us, and we made 
our way unharmed along the undulating track, 
feeling very much like men sitting in a lighted 
signal-box at niglit. We could see nothing, but 
we ourselves were seen. * * « 

Having triumphantly passed the Boshof sentry, 
the Uglies would be once more whipped up to 
their poor best for a dignified entry down the 
main street, fringed with willows and poplars and 
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bordered with clear running streams. Round the 
stoep of the inn a number of the citizens of Boshof 
were unwillingly loafing, for there *was no com- 
merce going on in the village, and no one was 
allowed to^go out beyond the lines, to the farms. 
We would be hailed for news of the ^orld, and, 
while the Uglies were being put up like real 
horses in the inn stables (only there was nothing 
for them to eat except the humble fare they had 
brought with them), we would pretend we knew, 
and discuss ghbly the latest doings of Bloem- 
fontein and liondon. 

But more’ serious occupations were on hand. 
We might presently have been seen departing on 
our dontestic errands, my companion to the store, 
with a long list in his hand, I to the Army Service 
Corps, where I had a friend. Truly, friendship oils 
the wheels of business. I present a ‘chit,’ on 
which it is definitely stated that I am entitled to 
draw, on payment, ten pounds of oats a day, no 
more ; but my friend, smiling, points to goodly 
sacks of oats and bales of forage, and instructs his 
orderly to ‘ load up Mr. Young’s cart with those.’ 
Then in haste to the store (just in time to prevent 
my partner from buying a sewing machine), and 
thereafter to a i^jerry* lunch with Colonel Winter, 
who was the life and soul of Boshof in those un- 
eventful days. The early part of the afternoon 
passed quickly ; soon, too soon for them, the Uglies 
were harnessed and brought round to the inn, and 
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then, with a pause* at the baker’s to fill up our spare 
space wfth bread, we drove down the straight, 
fragrant streets followed by the envious eyes of 
the idlers, passed the jealous sentry, and were out 
again on the white road. # ^ 

V * * 

* 

There was a joy in those journeys that camiot 
be known to people who regard a railway or a 
motor-car as the only possible means of land 
travel. Every rise in the road, every stony place, 
the point where lay a dead ox, who was a little 
more dead every time we passed, the 'prospect of 
getting home before dark, the arguments as to 
whether the Uglies were or were not getting a 
little fatter — things like these belonged to the 
interest and fascination of our expeditions. Gene- 
rally we had stayed over-long gossiping at Boshof, 
and it was dark before we reached our journey’s 
end. When we had still perhaps half of our way 
to go, the sun sank ; before the blaze had faded 
behind the western hills we were drawing a rug 
round us ; five minutes later the veldt on each 
side of the road was growing dusk, and the horizon 
narrowing on each gide of us into hedges of misty 
purple ; another five mkiutes, ^nd we drove 
through a dimness that was only broken by the 
white road visible for fifty yards in front of us ; 
five minutes more and it was night, black and 
chill as winter ; not a sight of anything but a 
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g lin t of white road, not a sounrf to be h^ard but 
the beat of ‘hoofs and the grating and chirping of 
wheels over the stones. Then came a time of 
careful driving over treacherous bits of ground, 
anxious watching for the first sight of the camp 
hghts, and, finally, round a sudden bend, the snug 
glow of our own camp-fire and lamp. 

Kind hands were waiting to unharness the 
llglies, expectant hands bore off our boxes and 
bales and packages, willing hands laid our table 
and spread our meal. From along the picket-lines 
odd snortings and whinnyings were heard, and 
absurd pawings and stampings of some who knew 
well what the Uglies had brought ; but these 
sounds ;,oon gave place to a solid, regular noise 
of munching, and, a little while after, to steady 
breathing and snoring, for on such nights even the 
loose skins of the Uglies grew' tight before they 
lay down to sleep. . . . Farewell, Uglies, a long 
farewell ; it is in the caprice of destiny that your 
lives are remembered for a little while longer than 
others of far greater worth ; but it is only for a 
moment. There are two things of which we can 
none of us be cheated, of which we shall all 
unfaihngly get our due portion — silence and 
oblivion. We shall sill be together and equal in 
that. 
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P ORTIjAND prison is a monastery without 
the prayers. No foot of woman ever passes 
within its gates, and the community is devoted 
to labour and silence. 

The hours are divided as are the hours in a 
monastery; from matins and lauds, said on the 
knees with ' scrubbing-brush and pail, to solitary 
compline in the gathering dusk, the clanging of the 
prison bell punetuates the day; and this minute 
division of time, which is the secret of so many 
things, is the secret of making a hard lot endurable 
and dull hours . and rough weather pass quickly. 
For on that brave promontory of Southern 
England where the land juts out in the form of a 
bird’s head the winds are eager and the labour is 
hard. To chip away at the inexhaustible stone is 
the lot of a Portland convict. Day by day, week 
by week, year by year, the stone is quarried in this 
strange workyard hung between the sky and the 
bright floor of, the Sea: Tombstones and cathe- 
drals, breakwaters and whole cities are dug out of 
the island and sent floating all over the world by 
the agency of this penitential labour ; and it is a 
strange thing to see some ancient blackguard 
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toiling with his chisel and hammer upon an article 
of stone' that shall presently go forth to be blessed 
by priests, fixed in some holy place, and consecrated 
by the prayers and psalms of piety. 

I spent a long day of wind and sun walking and 
clambering, about the works with the governor of 
Portland. The children of iniquity had been set to 
build a new prison for themselves ; and we climbed 
up the great scaffoldings until we stood on the roof 
of the new building, where a batch of convicts were 
plying their newly-acquired craft of the stone- 
mason. Beneath us the world lay like a map, witli 
the great sweep of the Chesil beach disappearing in 
the westward haze, and the sea outspread in deep 
sapphire tipped here and there with flecks of foam. 

All about us sounded the clink of tools, the 
ringing of the trowel and the blow of the hammer' 
striking steel against stone, while farther away 
drab squads of men were delving in the quarries, the 
yellow and grey of the inland view only relieved 
by the blue of the warders’ uniforms and the glint 
of the sunshine on their bayonets. It was a busy, 
productive scene of the elementary hand labour of 
man on this earth ; but who were the men, and 
what were they budding ? 

* 

Do not suppose them to be a race or class apart, 
physically isolated though they are. The majority 
of them are merely the people who have been found 
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out. They were but yesterday, perhaps, our nei£^- 
bours on tjie thronging stage of life, uilmarked, 
undistinguished from the virtuous, of the same 
colour as the crowd. Presently they will emerge 
again upon the, world ; but in the /neantime they 
are travelling in a strange land, their will, that 
wandered just over the margin of freedom, taken 
from them like a child’s misused toy, and themselves 
sent to school in that mysterious realm of punish- 
ment and discipline that lies behind the prison walls. 

There is no great mystery about social crime. 
The local prisons are almost entirely filled by the 
victims of drink, or rather the people who get sent 
to prison through drink. The real victims remain 
outside And nearly the whole of the prisons in 
England are filled by the denizens of miserable 
and insanitary and crowded houses. If you could 
eliminate the products of those two great breeding 
grounds of social disease, the public-house and the 
slum, I venture to say that one convict and one 
local prison would hold all the remaining criminals. 

The majority are creatures of circumstance ; 
indeed, to visit a convict prison is to realise that 
they are everybody and anybody. They are Mr. 
Smith, your next-door neigh|)our, who had an 
accident with a pen p the parson, who lived forty 
years of kindly aftd useful life and then, by the lesion 
of some obscure tissue of his brain, found himself 
under the social wheel ; the doctor who carried his 
skill in surgery a shade too far ; the solicitor who 
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forgot, the finan6ier who failed, the clerk who had 
a sick wife, the labourer who was haingry : in a 
word, but for some trifling derangement of circum- 
stance, you and me. 

# * 

# 

Outward][y models of discipline and sound 
government, prisons seemed to me intrinsically 
shameful places — terrible even in their cleanliness, 
in their frigid and precise external propriety. For 
a long time I wondered why, until I saw that cleanli- 
ness was there divorced from its true mates, adorn- 
ment, sanity, and self-respect. In' the outside 
world cleanliness is a signal and result of certain 
wholesome qualities ; but it is not so in prisons. 
All the prisoners are not naturally clean; they are 
forced into cleanliness ; it is (to many of them) 'a 
mark of humiliation. And that is why 1 call 
terrible the spotless asphalt, the brilliant tin-ware, 
the scrubbed planks, and the shining intolerance 
of a speck of dirt ; they are those most decadent of 
all things, unnatural virtues. 

Terrible also is the steriUty of prisons. There 
are but the husks of men there. All will, all 
initiative, all individuality, all the things that make 
human beings attractive to one another, are absent. 
There are exceptions, but I speak now of prisons as 
a whole. The voices of these human husks are 
silent ; they are like so many bells from which the 
clappers have been taken away. In and out, up 
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and down, they walk at a sign of command ; 
grotesquely, clothed, they bend to their tasks, eat, 
fie down, and rise at a common signal, like so many 
mechanical contrivances. If you should be awake 
to-morrow morning at ten minutes past five, reflect 
that upon* the stroke of that hour thousands and 
thousands of these silent dummy figures are 
starting up from their uniform bed to don uniform 
clothes in rows and rows of unifonn cells in uniform 
prisons all over England ; and consider whether it 
be not rather a daunting circumstance. Not Blake 
himself, picturing myriad graves gaping simul- 
taneously at the Archangel’s trump, could have much 
exceeded the horror of this yellow resurrection. 

Ther?.' is an ugly prison axiom, which I learned 
first at Portland : The worse the blackguard the 
better the prisoner. As you go about the prison, 
and observe those convicts who are permitted the 
little tasks of privilege — such as decorating the 
altar in the chapel or tidying the garden, or any of 
those light and semi-responsible jobs which con- 
victs love — you will see that the privileged are not, 
as a rule, the young and respectable, but the old, 
professional eriminals. They know the rules of 
the prison; they spend the greater part of their 
lives there ; they kndw ^exactly how to behave, so 
as to earn the maximum of marks ; their object is 
to get out in the shortest possible time, and to 
have as light as possible work while they are in. 
The warders like them, because they know their 
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work without having to be taught it. ‘ There's nc 
servant %ke an old thief,' an aged wajder said to 
me ; ‘ ah 1 good work they do.’ Which brings me 
to the second great prison axiom : that a man’s 
conduct in prison is no criterion. of his conduct 
outside. A warder who was showing rile over the 
chapel pointed with some pride to the many gor- 
geous texts which were emblazoned on the wall. 

‘ All done by one man,’ he said ; ‘ a very good 
prisoner he was, and he was here off and on for 
thirty years.’ 1 looked at the texts, and thought 
of the unhappy product of thirty years’ prison-life, 
who, after intervals of evil-doing in the world, was 
wont to come back here and resume his monastic 
labour on the walls, and lovingly spread the paint 
as he traced out Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly. Such men are the mainstay of the 
prison system. 

And as you go about the world of Portland, 
ringing with the sounds of labour, but as voiceless 
as a graveyard, you cannot but note the strange 
destinies which have overtaken some of its inhabi- 
tants, and the strange changes in their occupation 
which time and circumstance have brought about. 
Here is a solicitoi;c whom once an atmosphere of 
quills, parchment, and red-tape pervaded, now 
delving in a smoking manuremeap. There is a 
clergyman, once the nice adjuster of theologies, 
now reduced to the stark realities of stone and 
chisel. After his abstractions, what an overwhelm- 
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ing simplicity! There ia the Sitone, there is the 
chisel ; the; stone must be smaller by evening, or 
there will be trouble. And there, again, is the 
unsavoury hero of a ten-days’ scandal, now reduced 
to being one o£ a band of industrial workers. No 
longer tlw? unpleasant notoriety ; just the man who 
has to haul up the bucket when the dlher man tills 
it with mortar. It is a striking change. 

Portland, it will be seen, is hardly a place of 
conscious shame, nor should I think it is very much 
a place of reform. Lonely, clean, and wind-swept, 
with the changing field of the sea as background to 
the bleak cfutlines of its stone buildings, it is a 
landmark in time as well as in space — an industrial 
community, well governed, whose members make 
roads and churches for the island-neighbourhood, 
and send lighthouses, cathedrals, and cities abroad 
over the globe ; but for themselves build* only a 
new prison. 

II 

There are problems in all the prisons, but at 
Parkhurst 1 found that each prisoner was a pro- 
blem by himself. For all its beauty of situation, 
the brightness of its gardens apd the greenness of 
the surrounding fields, . Parkhurst is one of the 
saddest places and most difficult prisons in Eng- 
land. It is the last resource of our convict system. 
Those who are unmanageable elsewhere are some- 
how managed here; those who cannot work else- 
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where find occup£d;ion here. It is peopled by the 
weak of 'heart, the strong of temper, tjie delicate, 
the maimed, the diseased, the halt, the aged, and 
the blind of the convict world. Any one who for 
any reason requires special attention, any one too 
delicate to endure the rougher life of ''the other 
prisons, is s'ent to Parkhurst. Also all Jewish 
convicts go there ; and there is in the grounds a 
synagogue, which on holy days sets up its rival 
psalmody within earshot of the Anglican and 
Roman establishments hard by. And there are 
Armenians, Germans, gipsies, and negroes ; so no 
wonder Parkhurst is a unique and a difficult place. 

There are those who, visiting Parkhurst and 
seeing its gardens and fair prospect, its light labour 
and generous food, have deemed it a happy place 
for criminals, and an abode of contentment and 
well-being. Such a view is surely but superficial. 
For my part, I found it a heart-breaking place 
enough, with its various and afflicted population. 
There are so many ghosts there, so many monu- 
ments of ruin ; for the disaster of the refined and 
educated man is infinitely greater than that of the 
man who has never had a chance ; and his punish- 
ment is incalculably’' greater. 

The spectres of happiness 'that walk in the yards 
at Parkhurst, labour in its workshops, or twiddle 
their thumbs at some apology for occupation, are 
but the prison counterparts of all that is great and 
distinguished in the busy world. All that is of 
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mark there — pride of station and of race? intellec- 
tual attairtment, financial mastery, professional 
distinction —each of these, with a hundred others, 
lias its ghost in these aisles of torment. Under the 
indignity* jof tile hideous clothes alid the clipped 
heads and faces, beneath the convict slouch and 
shuffle, you see here and there piteous survivals of 
some lost grace, some rusted dignity, some inde- 
scribable signal of the gentleman that once was 
and can never be again. 

Those who are able for it labour in the fields or 
workshops, ^nd the pick of the able-bodied work in 
the splendid printing shop, where all the books and 
stationery of the Prisons Department are printed 
and bound. But the variety of ailments among 
the convicts makes the allotment of work extremely 
difficult. This man has a rupture, and mpst not 
lift wei^its ; that one has a weak heart, and must 
not be fatigued or excited. This man has varicose 
veins, that man has acute rheumatism ; upon all 
hands some physical disability — often slight enough, 
and that a freeman who had to earn his living would 
disregard— has very properly to be regarded here 
and taken into account in the distribution of labour. 

I t * 

• * 

But these are only the externals, and important 
as such externals as food and labour are to the 
convict, they are not the most important things to 
an onlooker. The faces of the prisoners — they are 
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what speah to an(^ fascinate the man who has any 
unders^ding or imagination. They are the 
strange books that one longs and tries to read, 
sealed though they be by silence, separated though 
they be from th5 reader by the great 'sea oJp..freedom. 
Once so differing, now all seared and ugly — all 
stamped with the same cruel image of bondage — 
along how' many strange, converging roads have 
they not fared to keep this tryst with destiny and 
each other! 

To see them at exercise is to be hypnotised by 
ugliness. In three concentric circles — the old 
and infirm and small within, the hale and long- 
limbed without — these tragic units revolve, until 
their movement past your eyes resolves itself into 
a vision of wheels within wheels. Slouching, 
swaggering, creeping, striding, shuffling, sliding, 
stumbling, nearly dehumanised, all with the ngly 
look of coercion on their faces, herded and driven 
by their keepers, with never a sound but the scrape 
and shuffle of their feet, they are an unsightly re- 
minder of what man may be when his little graces 
are stripped from him, his little plausibilities 
silenced : 

Like ape or* clown in mpnstrous garb. 

With crooked arrows starred. 

Silently we went round and round 
The slippery asphalt yard ; 

Silently we went round and round. 

And no man spoke a word. 
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But the picture of Parkhurst that is unfvrgetable 
is that seen when the convicts march in from 
labour at the end of the day. At ether convict 
prisons, order, discipline, and uniformity have 
welded thp men into a kind of aarmy; and they 
have the mass and cohesion of an arpiy. But at 
Parkhurst it seemed different. Every man is an 
individual there, and seems to carry out and in 
with him at morning, noon, and evening his own 
private burden of shame on his own shoulders. 
Into his cell, that voiceless solitude, we may not 
follow him, nor know the phantasms that inhabit 
there with him ; but we can see him as he passes 
on his way there, when the revolving wheels of 
routine bring him out of the sunlight and restore 
him to the dark company of his thoughts. 

Stand, then, with tlie governor on the little 
railed-off platform in the yard from which he in- 
spects the evening shephei’ding of his black sheep. 
As the hour of five strikes, a distant tramp of feet 
is heard, and the first party of convicts, ranked two 
and two, and formed so closely that the chin of 
each man seems to rest on the shoulders of the man 
in front of him, enters the yard. As they pass the 
governor the chief warder, who stands beneath 
him, enters thei^j nurdbets in his book, after which 
they are formed up in open order in the yard, with 
their arms and their coats unbuttoned, while the 
warders rapidly pass their hands over them lest 
haply any contraband articles should have been 
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concealed- This ‘ process is gone through four 
times a day, on the departure to and return from 
labour in the morning and a,ftenioon. 

But now the tramp of feet sounds louder, as from 
every entrance »to the yard more parties ,con verge 
upon the centre. As they are being 'numbered 
they mark time for a moment, and one has a chance 
to study their faces and bearing. Y ou can easily 
pick out the habituals, the incorrigibles. Anato- 
mists say they recognise them by their cranial 
asymmetry, by the unusual depth of the median 
occipital fossa, and the exaggeration of the orbital 
arches and frontal sinuses. Just so ; but it needs 
no scientific knowledge to recognise an ugly, cruel, 
dehumanised brute when you see him. Some of 
these men are of a large physique, and some, the 
incorrigibly murderous, wearing the terrible black 
and drab suit of assault, and with chains jangling 
on their limbs, are like the apparitions of a night- 
mare. But there are others who are not brutes, 
although while they are in gaol they are only half 
human. As they march past, some swaggering, 
some weary, some defiant, some sullen, some 
resigned, you may read all human nature in the 
scroll they presents The tallest ■ march in front, 
and the physique dwindles udtil, l^pbbling along in 
the rear, you see some old man with a kind face 
framed in white hair. Whatever his crime — 
murder, probably — the fires that prompted it have 
long died out : he lives on like a dream. 
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And last of all, and ugliest \)f all, cqme the 

‘W.M.’s,’ the weak-minded — not sane, but not 
certified as lunatic, ply, furtive, silly, lewd, cruel 
countenances, with here and there a mask of dread- 
ful giggli^ inanity — they are the worst of all, as 
vicious ana mischievous as apes, yet^not, in the 
esteem of doctors, wholly mad — not quite mad 
enough to have earned the comforts of Broadmoor ! 
.... As the little columns march away into the 
gathering gloom, each looking like some enormous 
drab centipede, you are reminded that each of the 
drab centipedes is articulate of human beings, the 
burden and problem of those who govern them, and 
that they are your burden and problem too. 

Ill 

The circumstances in which men and women are 
hanged in English prisons are perhaps not perfectly 
realised, or we should surely find some substitute 
for the sordid, Hogarthian barbarities of the exist- 
ing regulations. They are based on pompous 
survivals which impart to an execution a grim and 
ghastly morbidity, but do not affect its value to 
society. The prison officials*— the people who 
know more abqpt e^fecotions than any one else, 
who are watching the condemned man for weeks 
before his death and noting the effects of his 
punishment — are almost unanimous in their dis- 
approval of the whole barbarous business. And 
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by bu:b»rous T dd not mean that it is unscientific ; 
the mechanical part of an execution is" carried out 
as mercifully as it well could fbe. It is the circum- 
stances surrounding this doubtful act which seem 
to me to be barbarous, because they inflict moral 
torture as \j^ell as physical death. Where society 
demands the death of an offender, it tacitly accepts 
that death as an expiation of the offence, a settling 
of all accounts ; but to punish as well — ! 

# # 

* 

In a large local prison I was being shown that 
part devoted to prisoners awaiting their trial, 
'fhrough the panel of one door, wide open for the 
purpose of observation, I caught a silhouette of a 
tall man sitting at a table writing furiously. ‘ He 
is waiting his trial for murder,’ said the warder ; 
‘ he is S^ure to get the rope.’ That was all ; but the 
silhouette seen through the open panel of that door 
haunted me through my subsequent investigations, 
and furnished in imagination the inhabitant of that 
place which I was afterwards shown. Even when 
I looked upon the gallows I saw not the beams 
and hinges and levers, but the figure of the tall 
man, framed in the open panel of his cell door, 
furiously writing. • *' , 

For the large, pleasant room in the central hall 
and the little brick building in the prison yard 
have, apparently nothing to connect them with 
each other; yet they are joined by a thread of 
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sinister thought and tragic custcftn. The, one is 
the world’s last shelter to those whom our laws 
declare to have forfeited the privilege of life ; the 
other contains the simple but dread machinery 
whereby the debt is paid. It is like a large market 
booth or stall that should remain closed,for months 
at a time, and only take down its shutters to do 
business with a notable customer. And it is only 
when Death comes to make a purchase that the 
little house in the yard opens its door and hangs 
out its sign. 

The man who lives in the pleasant room never 
sees the little house in the yard until he sets forth 
upon his last short journey. But first he must pass 
three we:iry weeks in that condemned room, there, 
if he tastes it at all, to taste the bitterness of death. 
To his end he is carefully watched and guarded, 
fed liberally, and his health (that once was hursed 
for so different a purpose) diligently encouraged by 
extra nourishment and exercise. There, by the 
same machinery that ordains his death, are crowded 
upon him the consolations of religion. There he 
eats and sleeps, guarded night and day by two 
fellow-men who would gladly be spared the task. 
These may not re'ad or sleep, but must incessantly 
watch him, whejther "he* reads or sleeps. At his 
meals, in his dreams, in his prayers, in his last 
farewells, in his agony or stoicism, they must watch 
him ; and througli that last dreamless sleep, \Yhjch 
nature kindly grants to nearly all who are to die 
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this de^th on the morrow, they must still watch 
him. Sometimes he talks w^th them to relieve the 
burden of this grim and steallfast communion ; but 
there are two subjects on wnich a condemned man 
hardly ever speaks : and they are his cripae and his 
end. No curiosity concerning those who have 
passed through that chamber before him seems to 
trouble him ; no pride or shame in his crime moves 
him to utterance. The truth is that if he be sensi- 
tively alive at all he is beyond curiosity or hope or 
remorse ; he is caught in the wheels of a slow 
machinery, hypnotised by the striking hours and 
the passage of his numbered minutes. 

So it is that when he awakes to discard once and 
for ever the prison uniform of disgrace and to dress 
himself in the clothes of his freedom, to listen for 
the shuffle of feet outside his door and to bface 
himself for the last effort, the click of the key in 
the lock — that warning catch in the slow machinery 
of his doom — comes with healing and relief. 

# # 

# 

In some prisons the gallows are so close to the 
condemned cell that the whole business, from 
the moment the eicecutioner enters the cell until 
the prisoner is dead, occUpifes less than a minute. 
But in the prison of which 1 am writing it was a 
good hundred yards from the cell to the execution- 
shed — too far for faltering feet, but all too short 
for those who are still alive enough to know that 
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the morning air is sweet and that the suq is still 
shining. . . ..And noA4 along the echoing corridor, 
down the iron steps, put upon the winding path 
where the sparrows <morus and the hum of the 
world rolls m qn the morning quiet, our tragic 
voyager parses presently by a strip of green turf, 
where, each denoted by a small stone fet into the 
wall, initialled and dated, his predecessors lie. Here 
his own grave gapes for him, and here, while his 
ears are still open, he must listen to words taken 
from the burial service — two gross and needless 
barbarities. To recite to a doomed man what is 
designed as a ’comfort to the living is a prostitution 
of prayer and an ugly piece of cruelty ; by far the 
most sordid among the sordid survivals of a 
country whose professed religion explicitly forbids 
cruelty. 

Fortunately we know that in tragic moments 
of this kind the sensations of the chief actor are 
generally far outside himself, absorbed in trivial 
and in’elevant things. Therefore it may be that 
often from that treacherous platform the last thing 
heard is not the priest’s voice, but the roar and 
whistle of a train carrying its unconcerned hundreds 
up to the world of London oi» down to the open 
sea ; and the last thing »seen is not the gloomy 
little group of embarrassed faces, but the sky, free 
and blue and cloud-flecked, where the birds are. 
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9 

F 'OR three weeks in the north-west.of Ireland, 
for a week in the east, and now for a week in 
the south-west, the rain had daily fallen upon me, 
and 1 had grown accustomed to the morning 
thought that whatever else the day might hold for 
me, fine weather would not be among its benefits. 
But when my shutters were opened on the first 
morning of October an unusual brightness filled 
the room : and when I turned to the window I saw 
that the sun was really shining and that the sky 
was blue. It was too rare and good to be missed, 
and as quickly as possible I was on my way >down 
thBitflf^ces to where the river Maigue»was rippling 
in brown and silver and making its many -toned 
talk about the foundations of the manor house. 

The air had that soft rare sweetness that belongs 
peculiarly to sunlit mornings and evenings after 
rain in l^lfnd, where, breathed by the heart as 
well as by the lungs, it awakens hope and regret, 
and stirs the dead leaves of jdy and grief. The 
whole world about me lay incredibly still and 
bright ; the sun, early as it was, struck warm be- 
tween the shoulder-blades ; and as I crossed the 
sloping lawn and leaned upon a bridge where, the 
water lay deep and golden and brown after its 
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silver hurry over Ihe shallow?, I could do nothing 
for a time but breathe and drisam, and listen to the 
morning music of the river^ For the Maigue is 
the spirit and genius of Adare demesne ; you are 
never far away from it, nor long out of ear-shot of 
its many vojces which on a stUl morning like this 
come crowding on you from every side. You have 
left it running placidly north through the green 
water meadows, and suddenly in the midst of a 
shrubbery a bridge carries you across it, running 
helter-skelter due south; it glides sleekly along 
the wall of a ruined monastery, and foams and 
swirls outside the ramparts of Desmond Castle. It 
visits everything, from the manor house to the 
mill, until after a journey through less distinguished 
acres than these its rippling soprano becomes 
merged in the deep voice of the Shannon, and 
so join? the great chorus of the sea. 

Where should one go on such a morning ? The 
whole demesne lay invitingly before me in its in- 
comparable variety of loveliness. One might walk 
under trees or keep in the sunny meadows, or 
wander over close-cut turf ; one might follow the 
river or lose oneself in the walled solitude of the 
deer park, or sit and meditate under the grey 
towers of ruined churches. On one side the 
clustering buildings of an Augustinian abbey 
tempted me ; on another the square towers and 
ivied gables of a Trinitarian priory ; on another the 
hoary walls and battlements of Desmond Castle, 
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where the peace seemed all the 4ieeper bebause of 
the memorieSs of blooA and battle that hung about 
its empty chambers. JBut nearer me than these, 
and on a sunny slope of the meadows stood a 
cluster ofwyins liiat attracted me m6st of all — the 
ruins of the Franciscan priory. It stood there ail 
alone in the stillness like a grey rock showing 
above a sea of green grass, and as soon as I could 
tear myself away from the running talk of the river 
I crossed the sea of living green and entered its 
precincts — partly because I like the Franciscans, 
and the births were singing an October after- 
song, ^ind partly because I could walk to it across 
a green stretch of mown lawn, and it is a good 
thing to walk on mown grass in the early morning 
when your shadow lies long upon it and your foot- 
prints leave a track in the bloom of the dew. * 

I went under the archway and became enveloped 
in an even greater stillness than that of the sunny 
world outside. The walls and window spaces are 
wonderfully preserved ; only the roof is gone, as 
though all the prayers that had been said and 
psalms chanted there had at last worked their spell 
and let Heaven into the old, grey-walled space 
where the monks and priors are “sleeping so peace- 
fully. What digaity tliefe may be in destruction 1 
Once, perhaps, when this building was roofed and 
plastered, there were things here that might have 
offended a consciously trained sense of the fit*and 
artistic ; not so now when all that was accidental 
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and temjporary haJ> gone and* left nothing but the 
perfect proportions and crumliling substance of the 
shelL For rooms dark and farrow, bare and sun- 
less between high stone walls, become light and 
spacious whert opened to the sky— and how 
suddenly beautiful ! Wild flowers growing in the 
fire-places, turf covering the pavement of the 
sanctuary, and nothing but a gentle swelling of 
the green carpet to remind one of the silent, 
forgotten company beneath; clouds and sky in- 
stead of the cobwebby rafters of a roof, and the 
cool sweet morning air instead of the hanging 
odour of incense — changes like these seem to bring 
back the building into touch with things not of one 
century or one place or one religion, but with the 
universal and eternal inheritance of life. 

* # 

* 

Every place that has been inhabited and deserted 
by man has its ghosts, who will come and hold an 
easy communion with you if you will only be quiet, 
and wait and listen in the early unsoiled hours. So 
I sat on the grassy altar steps and let the spirit of 
the place speak to me as it would. I was in an 
agreeably receptive* mood, still half mused by the 
sight and sound of the river, and pleasantly drugged 
by the unwonted sweetness of the morning air. 
Perhaps I should see the brothers coming in to say 
Mass, or to sing the office of Prime ; perhaps I 
should see Thomas, Earl of Kildare, and Joanna, 
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hfs wife, emerging from the mi^s of the /fifteenth 
century, an<J burning* a candle in honour of Saint 
Michael the Archangel ; or Cornelius O’Sullivan 
listening to the voice of the ‘ bell of great value ’ 
chiming from ^e belfry which he erected ; or some 
of the mAiy Fitzgibbons, Fitzmorrises, O’Briens, 
and Fitzgeralds who furnished the Convent and 
made it beautiful with * sumptuous vestmeh|s, 
crosses, patens, and ‘siher chalices washed "mth 
gold ’ ; who lived and prayed here, who died and 
sleep here. Perhaps I should sec the harsh, alieji 
face of an English soldier, and hear the clash of 
arms and the* sound of prayers stifled in groans that 
belonged to a later and darker day in the story of 
this hoase. Most of all I should like to have seen 
the prior and his convent come shuffling in to sing 
tlie morning office, or watch the brown-habited 
figures trooping across the fields to the 4abours 
of the day. * 

But the person who did appear was, after all, 
quite another, and had no particular concern with 
the monastery except the concern of pious respect. 
Looking through the empty space of a window 
towards the river, I suddenly saw walking beside it 
a figure which, ‘by some mysterious intuition, 
I knew to be that of no less a person than Thady 
Quin, Esquire, a former lord of this manor, and 
restorer of fortune to the ancient family to which 
it belongs. I believe no portrait of him is in 
existence, and little is definitely known of him by 
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me or ^ny persojj now living, but I saw him— H)r 
rather, being wide awake, b^eved thg^t I saw him 
— on the first morning of October in the year 1908; 
saw him as g, small, spare, but rather brisk little 
figure of a miin, dressed in a long, squarish, grey 
home-spun coat and breeches, grey stdc^ings and 
buckled shobs, with an odd three-cornered hat on 
his head, and a deerhound walking at his heels. 
He appeared to be walking across the water 
meadbws, and passed quite close by the abbey 
walls, where I could see liim clearly through the 
windows ; but he did not see me, although his pale 
grey eyes looked straight at the spot where I was 
sitting. It was a quick, intelligent face, and would 
have been rather foxy-looking but for the wide 
eyes and strong chin. 

Thady Quin had been much in my mind for the 
last few days, and this vision of him was, of course, 
merely one 6f those mysterious answers which our 
senses sometimes make to the questions and 
speculations of the brain. I had read such facts 
as were recorded of this 'Phady, but until that 
moment they had belonged to no living human 
figure : now I saw, as one sees sometimes even in 
the dim miiTor of, the past, that 'I'hady Quin was 
not a name only but a. real man, thinking and 
seeing, whose feet had once pressed this ground, 
and who on just such a morning as this a century 
and a half ago had listened to the voice of the 
Maigue. And on the instant such facts as I knew 
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aBout him grouped themselves ijito a living order 
and made '^hady Quin for ever real to me. 

* * 

Families are like trees, for (;ver eijcrusting them- 
selves with a tough and thickening substance of 
what was once young and tender, while the living 
sap mounts ever thinner and higher, until in its 
appointed hour this ancient structure of the family 
dies out and is continued only in the growth of 
far-blown seedlings. Thady Quin, as I read the 
history of his family, was like a cutting from the 
ancient stoi^k of the O’Quins in Clare, who had 
exhausted all the nourishment of the soil in that 
counts y — a cutting now transplanted to flourish 
and grow strong for a while in this goodly land 
of Adare. 

Even from the few facts that are available with 
regard to the life and times of Mr. Thady Quin, it 
is obvious that there were many difficulties in the 
path of the re-founder of a family towards the end 
of the seventeenth century in Ireland. Out of the 
clamour and quarrelling of that time, and dust 
of battle between Catholic and Protestant, Celt 
and Saxon, this small, square f^ure of Thady stands 
conspicuous as one endowed with a sense of the 
dignity and perflianence of things ; one who wished 
to live at peace rather than at war with his neigh- 
bours, to get on with the great business of making 
his family rich and important in Limerick* as it 
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had once been rich and impoitant in Clare. But 
what difficulties they put irt his way ! When he 
wished to marry his son to an heiress, they put 
it about that his father was a piper and that he 
himself had been a solicitor in Limerick. Evidently 
these rumours 'had been troubling Thady for a long 
time, and he determined to put an end to them 
by writing in his own crabbed hand a long letter 
to the young lady’s grandfather in which he went 
into the whole question of his own position and 
that of his family ; and in days like that, when 
documents were few and inaccessible, it says mueh 
for Thady’s determination to pull things together 
that he had made himself master of the main facts 
connected with every branch of the O’Quin family 
in Ireland. All these facts he set down in his 
letter, and then dealt with the accusation that 
he had been a solicitor. It was quite true, he 
said, that his. father had designed to make him 
a lawyer — or, as 1 understand his letter, to equip 
him with some knowledge of law ; and for that 
purpose sent him to a solicitor in Limerick where 
he might learn something of the ‘practicle part 
of the law.’ He did so, and ‘studied hard Coke 
upon Littleton’ and other bookij. But obviously 
Thady had no intention ^of* devoting himself to 
the law. The family properties were very small 
at that time, and no doubt while his father lived 
there was a difficulty in persuading him to allow 
Thady to relinquish his legal studies ; but, at his 
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d^th, a convenient rumour having arisen that 
Roman Catholic la^vyers woiAd be suspended, 
Thady abandoned the Limerick office and betook 
himself to ‘ country • affaii’s and to, my industry, 
and a hundred a year, and the si^ock I had by 
my fath^i^ death, and to my portions God gave 
that blessing that I am now like othert envyed.’ * 

* * 

*■ 

But such rumours as these were not Mr. Thady's 
only difficulty in life. By sheer persistence and 
prosperity h^ silenced them ; but he Jived in a very 
difficult time — a time which became more and 
more difficult for a Roman Catholic landowner and 
founder of a family. And when we come to 
Thady’s religion we are on difficult ground indeed, 
and the mists of time grow thicker than ever. For 
Thady was a C Catholic, and yet he received grants 
from the Crown in 1684. Thady was a Catholic, and 
was enrolled in one of King James’s regiments; and 
possibly served in the battle of the Boyne, and was 
back in his own house in Limerick duriixg the siege; 
and when it was a benefit to be adjudged within 
the Articles of Limerick in 1698, Thady appeared 
in them ; when, that Vas not a benefit, Thady was 
adjudged not to be within the Articles. Thady 

* Memorials of Adare Manor. By Caroline, Countess of 
Dunraven. With Historical Notices of Adare by her son, the 
Earl of Dunraven. I*. 179. Privately printed, 18(55. * 
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was a Catholic, a^jid yet coul^ produce long lists “of 
Protestant gentry and clergy to give eyidence that 
he had always been friendly to the Protestants, 
and had helped to defend thtm from injuries, and 
so got himself distinguished from his fellow Catho- 
lics who were enemies to the English interest; 
Thady was ‘a Catholic and was indicted for high 
treason, but upon exhibition these bills of indict- 
ment were returned ignoramus by the Grand 
Juries of each county concerned. And finally, 
Thady was a Catholic and held on to his pos- 
sessions when his fellow-Catholics were losing 
theirs ; remained free while they were being cast in 
prison, grew rich while they were becoming. poor, 
and lived and flourished while they were suffering 
in body and estate. 

No .doubt thex'e is not any subtle explanation 
necessary for all this ; in so far as I can read the 
features of Thady, althougli he was a solid and 
prudent man, with just a touch of lawyer’s guile 
about him, he was not a subtle man. His heart was 
anchored deep in the land ; he had, above all things, 
as I have said, the instinct of family ; he must raise 
up children ; he must acquire land, he must prosper, 
he must leave his njime and estate more consider- 
able than he found them. . Through all the tortuous 
ways of that time I see him marching straight on to 
this end, as 1 saw him in my vision walking across 
the meadows at Adare. It is surely not very hard 
from ''even such slight facts as we know to recon- 
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struct by the sympatj^etie process some se^nblance 
of the man, he must have been. It is probable 
that he was of a type far less common in his own 
day than in ours ; perhaps he toolj religion and 
politics in their essence rather less, seriously than 
his neig&bburs,*and alternately fretted and smiled 
at the way in which the great march of life was 
stultified and arrested by these quarrels and 
differences of a day ; because he befriended the 
Protestants and kept on good terms with the 
Powers that were, it is not necessary to assume 
that he was either a hypocrite or a traitor to his 
own cause. 4t is even conceivable that he deemed 
it neither beneath the dignity of a gentleman nor 
disgrat eful to the profession of a Christian to 
behave in i: neighbourly manner to those who, like 
him, stood for settlement, peace, and domesticity, 
even though their religion took a different form 
from his. It is highly probable, moreover, that he 
realised the concrete benefits likely to arise from 
his enlightened point of view% and felt that he was 
entitled to the profit of it. He was no inhuman 
person we may be sure — no one could be who did 
the things that 'I'hady did ; and he had his way 
with women, too» for he was piarried three times, 
and made good matches.* 

His sentimefit remains hidden in his dead life, 
and is nowhere shown in his visible or recorded 
acts ; no more in the buying and selling and letter 
writing and conveyancing and petitioning* that 
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he did^ than in the house that he built — square, 
practical, and solid like himself ; and designed, like 
him, to be but a station in the advancing march of 
his family, and to make way, as he himself would 
have chosen, ,for a grander and more imposing 
structure. 

He died when he was eighty, and two bequests 
of his are still in use — one a chalice presented to 
the Catholic Clmrch of Adare, the other a mons- 
trance in the Church of St. John in Limerick, given 
in honour of the blessed saci’ament. And the one 
request he made individually for himself and not 
for his family speaks pathetically from the surface 
of the old silver — Oi' ate pro co. 

* * 

So much I had known and gathered concerning 
this "fhady Quin, when I saw him walking from 
the river in the soft morning sunshine. I sat sur- 
rounded by dead arid crumbling things, within the 
shadow of the great yew-tree in the cloister, that 
drew its sombre nourishment from things long 
dead and changed. I was steeped not in the pre- 
sent, but in the past. The only living things about 
me were tilings like trees and grasses, which, com- 
pared with the transitory life of man, change so 
slowly and imperceptibly, that they seem to be 
stationary in time, and to hold many generations 
and centuries within the span of their existence. 
So that when the short, brown figure with the deer- 
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hound at his heels crfme brushing over tl/e dewy 
gi-ass, it di(t not appear at all like a ghost or a 
vision, but as a real juid contemporaiy inhabitant 
of these smiling lands. • 

For the ynomdiit it seemed as tholigh the veil of 
the past was about to be lifted, and I had an agon- 
ising and breathless anxiety to question Thady 
Quin, to know about him, to be relieved, if only 
ibr a moment, of that intolerable and muffling 
ignorance that curtains the past. Speak to me, 
Thady ! Tell me what you are and did, what you 
felt and suffered, what you ate, how you spoke, 
what thoughfs you had as you walked on this 
mornini? nearly two centuries ago on the broad 
lands of Adare ? And what would you think now 
if you saw it with my eyes instead of your own ; 
what would you say to that imposing pile that has 
obliterated even the memory of the ^square house 
you built ? What would you say to so much of 
your rich meadow-land being rolled and shaven 
into a golf-course ? What would you think of the 
whirring of the motor-cars flying down the long 
avenue that you planted with such noble trees ? 
Over these things you might shake your head ; but 
the glossy coats of Desmond “and Morganatic in 
the stud-farm hard by, the brood mares and year- 
ling colts crowding in the paddock, and, above all, 
the tobacco plantation in the deer park, the ranks 
of fragrant leaves drying in the glasshouses and 
lofts, the model farm - buildings and the trim 
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houses— these wo^ld surely delight your soul, and 
make you feel that you had not liwd in vain. 
What do you think of it all? 

No answer 'from Thady ; no Thady visible there 
any more ; nothing but the empty, greep meadow. 
I felt sudd^ily lonely. But the morning wind 
stirred in the trees, the river murmured and modu- 
lated through its endless song, and a few withered 
leaves floated down on the burial-stone of some 
forgotten monk to remind me that it is from the 
things around them that men’s thoughts take their 
colour and origin; that, in no very different way 
from that in which I dream and think now, this 
man also once thought and dreamt, and that his 
mind moved, like those minds that went before 
and those that came after, in the same cycle of 
life and death. . . . He is still walking about 
there \<^ith his deerhound and looking on the 
ground ; but I shall see him no more. 
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I 

THE WISDOM OF SERPENTS 

T he young July sun, shocked at the blackness 
hanging over the world of streets, made haste 
to mount above it : and as his beams, instantly 
climbing, topped the last range o/ clouds he looked 
down upon the Zoo and shone on the line of gaudy 
parrots that were picketed outside the lion house. 
As his glance touched 1 hese children of a • sun- 
bathed land it kindled more brightly as though in 
glad recognition, while they in turn greeted him 
with a hoarse outburst of cries, 'fhey shrugged 
and plumed themselves, calling out in ^oss mockery 
of men’s speech, and their dusty corner was trans- 
formed by the wizard’s touch into a little vortex of 
life, and gladdened with colour and noise. The gro- 
tesque fowls, drunken with the sunshine, beckoned 
uncouthly and winked their circular eyes at me, 
calling out husky “words of greeting; and I would 
gladly have stayqd anfl bandied words with them, 
but my steps were bent towards a very different 
place. Out of all this merry life I plunged into 
the gloom of a museum where certain cold, clammy 
snakes were to be seen ; the turnstile clicked behind 
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wie, tHe screaming of the parrots died from my 
hearing, and I felt as though I had left life behind 
me. 

For the condition of snake existence in captivity, 
as it appears* to the casual observer, iscas far re- 
moved from liveliness as it is from the stable deso- 
lation of death. And consider, a museum in a Zoo ! 
1 confess with shame that I am averse from mu- 
seums, whether public or private, and that I have 
little taste for that cheerless kind of information 
which can only be studied in death and petrifaction. 
The peering antiquary may harvest a whole crop, 
of knowledge from shards and flints, skulls and 
mummies ; I have nothing but admiration for the 
patience and learning with which he is inspired : 
but for m5' part I desire to be absent from those 
dismal halls where the coughing caretaker plies her 
besom and the solitary visitor’s footfall echoes along 
the dreary aisle. I believe 1 am not remarkable 
for this dislike, and it was a cunning thought of the 
authorities to house their serpents in this museum, 
and to add the obscure fascination of their low life 
to the attraction of the antiquities ; without it, 
although Death makes a brave show, 1 fear he had 
known but few visitors there. 

* # 

* 

I sat alone for a little while amongst the slum- 
bering reptiles. In two or three cages were coiled 
several feet of python, asleep ; in others several feet 
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of boa-constrictor, asldfep ; here was a viper, there a 
rattlesnake, asleep ; the Amblyrhynchus Cristatus, 
in spite of his name, slept not less profoundly than 
the simple alligator, and the Nilotic* Monitor, as 
if to stultify his* own profession, snbred aloud in 
luxurious slumber. Flying foxes, that, disdain the 
brightness of day, carry their principles of topsy- 
turvydom so far as to hang by the feet (asleep) 
from the roof of their cage until nightfall ; they, 
like the rest of the company, seemed to mock at 
my wakefulness. Wherever I looked I could see 
evidence of nothing worthy the name of life. 
Stuffed birds Snd apes an.d tigers fixed me with 
the stare of their glass eyes ; upon one side of me 
were cases of knives and implements tliat were dis- 
carded and obsolete thousands of yea^fs ago ; upon 
another the skull of a murderer grinned at me from 
beneath its gibbet-cap. As a sane man in a mad- 
house begins to doubt his own sanity, I began 
presently to wonder whether T were really alive, 
or, more accurately, to wonder whether there were 
such a thing as Now. And, as I looked at the 
snakes, the propriety of their presence here became 
suddenly plain to me. In the brisk open-air world 
the dim flicker of flieir life wouM have seemed like 
death ; here, amid the Sai^ness of remote ages and 
the dust of death, the pale flame was clearly visible. 

I felt as tlxough I had fallen through story after 
story in the unfinished structure of evolution^ and 
now, after having looked out from the upper win- 
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dows, sat in the twilit baseVnent of creation. For 
not only its place in the natural world, but its place 
in the earliest pages of recorded history, surrounds 
the serpent With a halo of importance and with the 
dank atmosphere of antiquity. It is ,bfit natural, 
and a supreme example of a common fallacy, that 
this reptile, which apparently does nothing but kill 
and eat and sleep, which has so mean an intelli- 
gence (or so gross a palate) that it will eat a blanket 
in mistake for a sheep, has from oldest time had a 
reputation for profound wisdom. How far that 
wisdom depends* on the reptile’s protracted slum- 
bers; whether they grow wisest "who sleep the 
deepest, and, as the Eastern philosophers teach, 
the highest state is achieved by contemplation and 
the forsaking of works ; or whether it is a sign of 
wisdom to sleep long, it would be hard to say ; but 
it is a fact ^ that the earliest records of the serpent 
show him to us as both wise and sleeping. It was 
thus that Satan, wandering from Orontes to Darien, 
and from the Ob to the Indus, came upon that 
‘ fittest imp of fraud ’ whicli he made his instru- 
ment ; fast sleeping he found him, 

Not yet in hoisrid shade or disifjial den, 

Nor nocent yet ; but, Km the grassy herb, 

Fearless unfeared he slept : in at his mouth 
The devil entered ; and his brutal sense, 

In heart or head, possessing, soon inspired 
f With act intelligential , but his sleep 

Disturbed not, waiting close the approach of mom. 
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The instrument of tenjptation makes also (imag^ 
in the scared ^vision of an alcoJiolid brain) an excel- 
lent instrument of warning; and the curious may 
discover in the exhibition of snakes^ a new and 
highly m<jral significance. 

* * 

* 

It will be seen that my reflections in the serpent- 
liouse were not cheerful, and dismal indeed would 
have been my condition but for the timely arrival 
of the keeper, who invested the scene with much- 
needed commonplace. ‘ Serpents ? No, there’s 
nothing very stcange about them*; they’re just the 
same as any other kind of beast — you mustn’t play 
tile fool with them. You see that python ? ’ And 
he pointed to a cage in which a hug^serpent lay 
' in labyrinth of many a round seif-roIied,’ the slow 
respiration heaving along its body as an unbroken 
wave licks a ship’s side. ‘ He was fed dast night — 
liad eight fowls, big ones too, and he’d have lapped 
up as many more as I’d have given him.’ 

‘ Dear me,’ said I ; ‘a very large appetite.’ 

‘ Large, d’you say ? Why, that’s nothing at all. 
He’d eat twice as many more, and you and me 
and all. Rabbits wse give them, ^nd rats ; and this 
chap’ll have to get a pig or sheep or something to 
do him good. Alive ? Yes, of course ; but they 
kill them quicker than you or I could. They just 
curl round them and they’re dead before you could 
say “ knife.” ’ 
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1 said ‘ knife ’ under my, breath, and tried to 
imagine the swiftness of the pig s dqath. ‘ How 
often are they fed ? ’ I asked. 

‘ About oi\ce a fortnight, t This python was fed 
last night ; if you come to-morrow you’ll ^sk if it’s 
the same one, it’ll have swelled so much. It’s the 
food doing *him good. He’ll hardly move now for 
a fortnight. You can touch this one if you like, 
and if you’re quick enough about it.’ 

The impulse that leads one to dangle one’s feet 
over a precipice made me accept the invitation. 
The keeper opened a tiny door in the python’s 
cage, and, just within, the thickest part of the huge 
green coil was lying. I placed my hand on the 
quivering, shining skin, while the keeper watched 
the reptile’svhead. Suddenly ‘ That’ll do. Wo ! 
Billy,’ ^ said he, slamming the door as the snake 
raised .its evil head and darted out a vibrating 
forked thread from between its jaws. ‘ Time to 
clear out when he lifts his head ; he’d be out and 
have you in another second.’ 

‘ But doesn’t it take a minute or two to unravel 
itself ? ’ 1 asked, when 1 had recovered. 

‘A minute or two! Just about as long as it 
takes a fly to wink* its eye — that’s all the time he 
wants. He won’t keep you wailing longer than 
that. They’d take me as soon as' you, or anybody 
else. Clever ? No, they’re not clever. Snakes 
aren’t as clever as they would be if they had more 
brains ; their brains are too small. But they know 
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me all right— they kijow me by the rattle of my 
keys when I come to feed then/. When I come 
in the dark sometimes I can hear that twenty- 
five foot python jumping about the cage like a 
good un^ and I can’t open the door sometimes 
to give him his ‘meat. He’d go for me same as 
if 1 was a fowl ; and when he’s hungry I keep 
away — I should be afraid of being lapped up.’ 

We moved on to a cage of cobras. ‘ You think 
you could catch hold of one of those when they’re 
obstropolous, but they’re rum ’uns, 1 tell you.’ 
Of the rattlesnakes he said, ‘ They’ll never touch 
you without giving warning; *if you hear the 
rattle you’re all right ; if you don’t, you get the 
nick.’ 

With this ominous remark the keeper was 
about to leave me, but I had a question to ask 
him about snakes that I thought would en^barrass 
him. TIk! way had to be prepared cunningly. 

‘ I suppose you know a good deal about snakes ? ’ 
I asked, witli studied carelessness. The man 
modestly replied that he thought he knew what- 
ever was to be known on the subject. ‘ Do snakes 
ever swallow each other ? ’ was my next question. 

‘ Yes ; I once liiid two pythpns in a cage, one a 
few feet longer than tlic other. One morning when 
I came I found "the big one alone, looking pi’etty 
fat, with the smaller one’s head just peeping out 
of his mouth. But I made him fetch it up ; I beat 
him with a switch from the tail upwards, alid he 
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disgorged it inch by inch, and it wasn’t a penny 
the worse.’ • 

‘In your opinion, as an expert,’ I*said, ‘what 
would happen if three snakeji caught hold of each 
other by the *tails, in the form of circle, and began 
to eat each other ? ’ ' * * 

‘ Why, of* course — m’m— ic/m# did you say, sir ? 
In a circle ? Oh, I see now. I’m hanged if it 
didn’t puzzle me for a minute I You see, the first 
snake would swallow the others. What’s that ? 
Which is the first snake ? Why, the one — of 
course, it’s being swallowed itself, isn’t it ? Well, 
there is no first sliake ! Anyway, I’ve lived with 
snakes, and I’ve never seen them 3o that, or try 
to. You see, the last snake would be bound to 
swallow — no — well, I must be off, sir ; good 
morning.’ 

He walked off scratching his head and mutter- 
ing un^er his breath, leaving me to revise my 
notions about the activity of serpents while I 
gazed at the large python and said ‘ knife ’ to 
myself. 


II 

LOHENZO . 

Whether one studies a teast or his human atten- 
dant, one’s thoughts revoh e in much the same 
circle of reflection. Lorenzo was not an elephant 
— he • was a man : but long intercourse with the 
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greatest of creature^ had brought his nature into 
accord with the solemn harmony of theirs. Time 
with his drag of years contributed to the stateliness 
of Lorenzo’s mentaj hal)it, and when one had 
started him upon some path of narrative or disser- 
tation he was neither to be tempted into unaccus- 
tomed byways, nor hurried, nor arrested in his 
course. In his own good lime he would lead you 
round the track of memory and show you the 
sights ; he was no more to be disturbed by his 
audience upon that voyage than was his oldest 
elephant, once set forth on her circular walk of 
penny entertainment, to be deflected by the cries of 
her riders as they drummed her unflinching hide. 
In th: slow mill of his own mind he hall ground 
up all his experience of life with the brute beasts 
into a kind of science — not a kind*'1to be found in 
text-books, perhaps, but one that anchorec^* him to 
an old philosophy. Probably he knew nothing of 
the Oriental schools, and yet he was a true, if a 
belated, follower of \’yasa. He seemed to aspire 
to the perfect repose of the Vedantist, who found 
in the science that contemplates changeless things 
the only possibility of elevation beyond change ; 
and, like him, Loienzo closed the gates of his soul, 
recalled his senses witliip himself, fed upon the past 
and future, and became absorbed in pious medi- 
tation. 

I found him one afternoon seated on the hot- 
water pipes in front of Sally’s cage, gazing at her in 
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a kind of dream. It was a, quiet day, and very 
few peopJe were in* the house; there was little or 
no business being done in bell ringing or sAveet 
catching, and the two veterans . gazed at each other 
across the bars! ^ I hesitated to break in upon the 
silent duet with my foolish questions ; and although 
I was longing to hear the man talk about his 
charge, he gave me but little of the kind of gossip 
I wanted to hear. His mind was revolving ques- 
tions of far vaster import : indeed, he almost 
resented my prying curiosity as to the private life 
of his beasts, and shielded them as though from the 
gaze of a mischievous busybody. WJliat he did let 
fall, however, in the course of a few prefatory 
remarks (hs to the nature of beasts generally) made 
before plunging into much deeper subjects, w^s to 
the points. ‘ Elephants are like people,’ was his 
burden show them much affection, and they’ll 
take advantage- of you when they can.’ A cynic, 
you will observe ; but it appears that he had 
excuses. There seems to be this gi-eat difference 
between the domestic as opposed to the wild 
animal — upon the one you may lavish affection and 
caresses, and he will love and respect you the 
more ; but in the other, awe (which is the only 
really neutral ground upon v'hich to make terms 
with a wdld beast) and, in a less degree, affection 
diminish in proportion as you are demonstratively 
affectionate. W e all know the man who must be 
kept at* a distance lest he presume upon any little 
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kin(Jness shown to Jiim ; That is the wild beast. 
The dog pr the horse is like? a friend or good 
servant who knows how to value yoiir <iivility. 
Approach an elephaat daily for thr^e months with 
loud Wijrds and an indifferent be^arjng, and he will 
like you and Be very much afraid of you at the 
end of the time ; feed him upon candy for the same 
period, treat him tenderly, and he will hold himself 
i^t liberty to stamp on you some day wlien he has 
nothing better to do. 

* # 

There is soTjiething admirable in the austerity of 
such a bond as that between I^orenzo and Sally. 
They had known each other for nearly thiHy years; 
for half of that time, I dare say, she ha(! been his 
chief interest in life, and yet how f<Av caresses, how 
few words even, had passed between them/ Their 
mutual understanding, her respectful dependence, 
his control, were alike perfect ; although if he were 
not by and I were to enter her cage she would 
possibly kill me, I should not be afraid to lie down 
in her path and let her walk over me if he were 
beside her. Not very much afraid, I mean. 

It a constant effort, hg told me, to refrain 
from petting so old a# friend, and I can well believe 
it. He said, qtiite simply, ‘ If the animals were 
taken away from me, I think 1 should soon die ; ’ 
but he was jealous of his influence, and made the 
effort. From one or two stories which he t61d me 
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I gathered that elephants are lovers of routine, and 
resent any interference with their daily custom. 
For example, my friend was in the habit of taking 
one of his elephants every morning to a brewhouse 
in tKe gardens, ^yhere the brute was used tp have a 
drink of ale. For some reason, however' (whether 
owing to the influence of some remote ripple of the 
teetotal movement or not T am unable to say), the 
practice was discontinued, and my lord arrived at 
the brewhouse one fine morning to find the door 
shut. Whereupon he raised a great boo-hooing, 
rushed through the gardens in an ecstacy of rage, 
and finally broughf up in the middle of a lake, 
bellowing and trumpeting as though to the Hades 
of the beasts. The sequel to this exhibition is sig- 
nificant of map’s relations with his jungle captive. 
The keeper went up to the enraged monster with a 
piece of bread, and led him submissive to his den. 
Where bullying fails with a beast one may success- 
fully appeal to his gluttony, and with these two 
weapons one is armed cap-a-pie against the lower 
creation. Here were several tons of brute beast 
rushing about in a frenzy because of a disappointed 
thirst, and the remedy for it all lay in the palm of 
a man’s hand. But .listen to Mf. Lorenzo while 
he communicates some of .tho riper fruits of his 
experience. 

‘ It’s all make-believe with animals. They think 
you’re stronger than you are. It’s your business to 
keep that idea going ; if they ever happen to find 
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out their mistake you’ve got to .step out of the way 
to avoid trouble. It’s astonishing how you take 
elephants in. I nan scare them as mucn with a 
straw as with a big stick. Theii* eyes magnify ; 
they thi^k the straw’s a tree, artd that you’re a 
giant.’ . 

This was evidently the starting-point of a loop- 
excursion from Mr. Lorenzo’s path of dissertation, 
for he diverged upon speculations. 

‘ It’s my belief, you know, that all our eyes 
magnify. We think things are bigger than they 
are. I don’t believe it’s as far from here to 
America as A'^e think it is.’ 

In my foolishness I suggested tliat the number 
of miles was known ; and I liave seldom been more 
confounded in argument than T was by his reply. 

‘ Miles ? What’s a mile ? I believe a mile isn’t 
so long as we think it is, nor a yard, nor an inch. 
We magnify, and nothing’s as big as it looks.’ 

1 tried to consider this statement soberly, but 1 
fell the whole ground of my beliefs rushing past 
me and swinging into space. But my companion 
gave me little time in which to exercise my 
amazed thoughts, for he was off again in a vein 
of reminisceneer * 

‘ You inusn’i disappoint an elephant. 1 remem- 
ber once, when 1 was ivith a travelling menagerie, 
we had an elephant that used to shift the tents and 
carts about when we gave a performance, and when 
the wmrk was done they used to take him to the 
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living-van and giv,e him a lohf of bread. I told 
them jt wouldn’t do. I said “ Drop that, or there’ll 
be trouble over it ; I never knew any good come 
of coddling elephants.” Well, “one Sunday morning 
we arrived at a village where we could gei; no bread ; 
the baker’s sjiop was shut, or something, and when 
the shifting work was done, off went the elephant 
as usual to the living-van. Some one tried to stop 
him going, but he shouldered through the crowd in 
a way that meant business. When he found there 
was no bread he took hold of the van and tipped it 
over and danced on it ; and 1 guess there wasn’t 
any less than fifty pounds’ worth of damage done 
that morning. No, you musn't coddle them.’ 

* * 

* 

♦ 

Mr. L/orenzo was called away here to attend to 
the wants of some other of his charges, and 1 re- 
mained gazing at the monster before me, grim and 
grey like old Time — the very age of it made me 
tired. All round me, in the other cages, the busi- 
ness of feeding and cleaning was going forward ; 
loaves of bread, enough to feed a multitude of men, 
were being wheeled about by the truck-load and 
distributed among.st^the eager ailimals. Truly, as 
Montaigne said, we are the' servants of our beasts ; 
‘ what carke ^ind toile apply we not ourselves unto 
for their sakes ; ’ a small army of men is paid to 
wait upon them, and it is a kind of homage that 
one renders befoi’e their cages. Even those who 
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come to scoff can Hardly gaze. for long at an ele- 
phant without being sobered and humbled. - I was 
feeling very small indeed by the time my friend 
came back. • • • 

I was so fortunate as to stumble on Darwin’s 
name during our conversation, and .1 fluttered it 
before him like a toreador’s clotli. 

" Darwin ; ah ! there you go ; it’s astonisliing 
how ignorant people (no offence, sir) are misled 
by Darwin. Now Darwin was a very clever man 
-don’t run away with the notion that he wasn’t. 
But to my mind Darwin was* a bit wrong. I’ve 
lived with animals ; I know them ; and I think 
Darwin got hold of the wrong end of .the stick 
when he said we came from apes. Darwin said 
we’ve grown upward ; 1 say no,, we’re growing 
downward.’ 

‘ Dook at apes,’ he went on. ‘ Do apes ^row any 
more like men ^ If you go to Borneo you don’t 
see men running wild in the ape forests, do you ? ’ 
I confessed that the phenomenon had not, to my 
knowledge, been observed. ‘ Well,’ triumphantly, 
‘ and if man came from apes, you’d see a man walk 
out of the forest every now and then, and him or 
no one else not Know where he’d come from. No, 
sir, man’s growing *do\vn wards — downwards and 
eastwards.’ 

I staggered under the shock of this new compli- 
cation. ‘ Eastwards ? ’ I gasped. 

Yes, eastwards. The further East you go you 
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see men more like tapes and beasts ; they’ve all been 
like once, and some day we’ll be like them, and 
we’ll go on going down and be apes, and oysters 
too; before we've done,’ 

I tried to lea'd him back to a less, weir^ mgion of 
thought, butghe had not yet finished. 

‘ The human race is a wonderful thing. Men 
and women. It’s my opinion women will be as 
good as men some day, when they get more exer- 
cise.’ The Downward and Eastward theory flashed 
a contradiction across my mind, but I did not inter- 
rupt. ‘ A man has lots of exercise, but what does 
a woman do '{ Nothing, but dowri on her knees 
beside her dolly-tub.’ And lie made an inimitable 
scrubbing motion with his hands in the air. ‘ I 
believe in bicycles,’ he said ; and they’ll make 
women every bit as good as men some day.’ I'he 
word bicycle ?jat awkwardly on the tongue that had 
uttered things so strange and ’ deep ; moreover, it 
spoke loudly of the commonplace. And 1 preferred 
Mr. Lorenzo’s com ersation when it concerned his 
own familiar subjects ; so, not without evident 
regiet, he turned away from the promising field 
of generalities. 

I heard but one ‘'more anecdote from him, and 
then he withdrew into sifence, like the fowl in a 
cuckoo clock when the hour has been proclaimed. 
He told me how he brought Maharajah, an ele- 
phant'tif wide fame, from Edinburgh to Manchester. 
When Wombwell’s menagerie was dispersed, this 
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elephant (one of th^ largest tijat has ever been 
brought to •England) was purchased for the^jBeile 
Vue collection. The keeper led him to the rdfl way- 
station, and embarked him in a grea t van ; but 4;he 
royal shoulders jvere shrugged, and •the top of the 
van came off. ^ 

‘ We took to the road then, and marched south- 
ward, sleeping where we could/ I like the picture 
of great Maharajah and his keeper ‘marching’ along 
the wild North road : one can almost hear the tramp 
and shuffle of their feet, hour after hour, while the 
great and small figures move ovar the rolling moor- 
land and pass nmder the silent, heather-clad hills. 
At one inn to which they came the landlord, 
although doubtless a devout Scotsman, refused to 
accommodate the behemoth, and (J^^ired that he 
should be removed from before the door. • 

‘ ril fiave no such uncanny beastie about the 
place — take it away, man.’ 

The keeper suggested the stable, but the landlord 
snorted. 

‘ Y e couldn’t get it in — take it away.’ A gallon of 
beer was bet upon the issue, and JNlaharajah, at his 
master’s bidding, knelt down and shuffled into the 
stable, taking the ^doorposts wkh him. The land- 
lord still objected; buf, said the keeper, ‘Very 
well ; I’ve put him in — you get him out.’ Mine 
host’s authority failed him here, and upon the bet 
being liquidated amity was restored. 

Maharajah died of consumption years ago at 
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Belle Vue, but Jhe place ^till resounds with his 
fame ; the awe in which he was held etill lingered 
in tWfc voices that spoke of him. Mr. Lorenzo told 
me that I should find his skeleton in the museum ; 
and thither, having taken leave ojf my^ friend, and 
thanked hipa for his discourse, I went, as to a 
shrine. I regarded, not without emotion, the vast 
ruinous framework supported by iron girders in the 
posture of life ; I passed my hand over the great 
bleached bones, and in fancy saw them clothed 
upon with a bulk of living flesh. It is a strange 
thought, thus to make of the dead his own monu- 
ment ; a strange event that this grim creature, 
ravished from his far-off home to be a show for 
multitudes, should even in death have the privacy 
of the grave denied to his bones. There he stands, 
an outlined mockery or a noble monument — which 
you will. But even when his own fame is dead 
(and these bones shall long outlast it) his huge ruins 
may commemorate the prowess of Mr. Lorenzo, his 
good friend and brother, who has in his turn escaped 
from a derelict race that even now plunges down- 
ward and eastward to destruction. 

Ill 

KOYAI. PRISONERS 

The lions and tigers knew quite as well as we 
who Mood in a throng before their cages that 
the hour of dinner was passing, and almost on the 
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stroke of half-past thfee — the time advertised as 
their dinnex-hour — they roused * themselves ^ and 
began to walk uneasily about their cages, i* the 
minutes passed and no dinner ajjpeaced, the rarkks 
of people*before the cages grew longer and deeper, 
until at Iasi the hon-house was packed with an 
expectant crowd. Few things are so* disquieting 
as to sit in momentary expectation of a delayed 
meal ; and as the hungry (and therefore irritable) 
man will hardly suffer himself to speak lest his ear 
should miss the first murmur of the gong, so these 
hungry brutes dare scarcely turn their backs on 
the cage door, and in their impatient walk went 
past it very slowly and hurried through .the re- 
maining two-thirds of the circle. There were 
several false alarms, as when certain little boys 
who had been hovering about the outside door 
watching for the keeper, charged back tlirough 
the ranks of spectators and took up a •commanding 
position before the first cage ; tliese, although they 
succeeded in sharpening the suspense of the crowd, 
did not at ail deceive the beasts, who have their 
own ways of knowing when the keeper is near. 

As at a play when the curtain delays its rising, 
the chattering and tjaculation gradually faded into 
the deep silence pf expectancy. One would have 
thought that some great drama was about to 
begin. Presently the three tigers at the upper end 
of the house stopped in the middle of their frqfting 
ambulation and looked towards the back of their 
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cages. Some far-away soilnd of a key turning 
in aAock, inaudible to us, floated upon their sensi- 
tive cars ; but as yet nothing happened. The lions 
in^ the next^cage continued to walk round and 
round, and far away at the other ^ end of •the house 
some impatient youngsters began to roar ; only 
the large tiger still stood waiting with glowing 
eyes and quivering tail. At last there was a 
rattling noise behind his cage ; every beast heard 
it and began to leap ; the crowd heard it too, and 
surged in a body before cage number one. The 
iron gate of the tiger’s sleeping place was lowered 
from beneath the cage ; he bounded into the 
narrow* chamber ; the door was closed, and he 
crouched snarling at the keeper. A large lump of 
red flesh was thrown beneath the further bars, and 
in the twinkling of an eye caught in the cruel 
claws,* carefully smelt, and then gripped and 
crunched and bolted. The same performance was 
gone through in every cage, the crowd wildly 
surging in front of each successively ; mothers 
held up their babies, children cried and whined, 
old men and women pushed and struggled for a 
good view ; and the last thing I saw as I left the 
house was a fond father collectfrig his young family 
round him, and perching hfis te^jder babes on the 
railings where they might feast their eyes upon 
the bloody spectacle. 

# # 

# 
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The taming or ratWer the subduing of passion 
in hons and tigers is a subject that interests every- 
body, and I wa§ at some pains to find out whft are 
the methods and limits of the art. ,A man who 
attends to some of these large cats took me round 
with him and introduced me to each of his charges, 
and I am bound to say that I was not ’politely re- 
ceived. We began with the tigers. The first two 
snarled and glared when we approached the bars ; 
they knew the keeper, but they would have none 
of me ; with him they keep up a kind of distant 
acquaintance, but he never goes within reach of 
their claws. In -the next cage is Toby, a magnifi- 
cent Bengal tiger that the keeper has reared from 
cubhood. ‘ HaUo, Toby,’ said he, and the great 
and fearful beast leaped noiselessly down from the 
shelf on which he liad been sleeping and c^june up 
to the bars, holding his face against them and 
purring loudly wdiile the man rubbed the broad 
flat nose. 

‘ As you and he are such chums,’ said I, ‘ I sup- 
pose you often go into his cage ?’ 

‘ Me ? Not much. I’ve no wish for being clawed 
up, and you can never trust them. They may 
seem right enouglf and friendly enough for years, 
but you never kyow the* day when they’ll up and 
go for you. No, Toby and me are very good 
friends, but I don’t see the fun of risking my neck 
by overdoing it.’ 

The beautiful savage face was still rubbing 
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against the bars, and I ‘ventured, diffidently 
enoi^h, to scratch Mr. Toby rnyselft The loud 
purrmg stopped somewhat suddenly, the eyes 
gleamed a lijttle brighter, Sind, as I scratched, 
the broad head was slowly raised. until my fingers 
were in front of the mouth. Advised by -the 
keeper, I withdrew them hastily at this point, and 
it was just as well ; a minute longer and I had 
lacked a finger to-day. 

My next introduction was to Wallace, one of 
the largest lions in England. He was so obliging 
as to stand up and stretch himself for my benefit, 
tearing and clawing at a pole which the keeper 
inserted high up in the bars ; and in this position 
he has a reach of nearly ten feet. There is no 
very good feeling between him and his keeper ; 
and later in the day I saw the lion do to a 
galvanised iron bucket inadvertently left in his 
cage what hd would willingly have done to the 
man. He tore a hole in the bucket in thirty 
seconds, and in as many minutes the galvanised 
iron plates were torn and twisted and crumpled 
like a dozen pieces of waste paper. 

‘ Do you see that lion ? ’ said my guide, pointing 
to a wicked-looking African ; “lie’s a nowty one, 
and no mistake. Bred in 'thfe gardens that one is ; 
and I’ll back them for savageness above any. I’d 
rather have to do with a dozen forest-bred ones 
than one that’s been born in captivity. The wild 
ones are more afraid of man — they’ve had good 
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reason to be — but there’s no doing anything with 
these home-raised ones. Now these three young 
ones ’ j^taking me to a cage where two half-gfown 
lionesses and a lion wpre taking an aftemooirdoze) 
‘ were caught and brought over yoifhg ; 1 can ‘go 
into their cage and they’ll take no 'notice of me; 
they’re as quiet as lambs ; but mind .she doesn’t 
reach for you,’ he said, as I stroked the head of 
the nearest lioness. 

* # 

# 

This distrust of all the larger animals of the 
cat tribe, even on the part of flie man who lives 
with them, is constant ; there is no such thing as 
security in their good behaviour or ’certainty in 
their affections. In the panther and leopard house 
much the same performance was -gone through, 
only hce the beasts were even more savage* ; some 
of them, on the approach of the keeper, rushed 
fuming and snarling at the bars, gnashing their 
teeth and quivering with fury. ‘ That looks a 
quiet one,’ said I, pointing to a jaguar ; ‘ he’s 
docile enough, isn’t he?’ 

‘ That’s just where you make a mistake ; you 
mustn’t go by Iqoks, or you’ll find yourself in 
trouble. I dare say J:hj(,t’ll be the nowtiest of the 
whole lot ; very* nasty she is. Now this leopard, 
although leopards are noted for fierceness, is as 
gentle as a kitten. See her come running to the 
bars when I call her.’ The beast arched its back, 
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and purred and waved its tajl ; but it had aii eye 
that I would not .have trusted for worlds. ‘ Now 
pumsK are generally reckoned to be quiet beasts, 
but tins one’s regularly nowty; go for you in a 
minute.’ And- so on. The engaging little ways 
of each animal ‘in turn were explained to me, and 
the extent . of its ‘nowtiness.’ From certain 
observations made by me unaided I perceived that 
as a rule the more penetrating the bouquet that 
surrounds an animal the greater its ‘ nowtiness,’ 
and that when you feel inclined to hurry by an 
animal’s cage you may take it that he is ‘nowty.’ 

From the atmosphere of ‘ nowtiness ’ 1 was glad 
to emerge into fresh air ; but I was somewhat 
saddened because one of my oldest beliefs had 
been shaken. It appears that the lion is not the 
king of beasts.. 

I put' it to the keeper, was the lion king, and 
he said, “‘I’d put my money on tigers; they’re 
quicker.’ 

Every one else who understands these beasts 
gives me the same disturbing news, and my friend 
told me that one night he carelessly left open a 
sliding door between the cages of a tiger and a 
big lioness, and that in the morqing there was no 
lioness, but only a 'fat tigeij. I am not at all 
grateful for this enlightenment ; aftd if what they 
say is true, why is one deceived in infancy ? I 
turn up ‘ lion ’ in my earliest spelling-book, and I 
read : — ^ 
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‘ The li-on is the king of an-i-mals. Hark, how 
he roars ! Ned and Ben, keep a»-way from him or 
he will eat’you up, and a fat ox too. H^ftas a 
great *mane and is a, fine fel-low.’ But I raid no 
article upon tigers — their veiy nam^s ignored, * 

# * 

* 

Since the keeper could give me no comfort on this 
bead, and was reticent of blood-curdling anecdotes, 
I suddenly thought of my excellent friend Mr. 
Lorenzo, he who had been in his time a professional 
lion-tamer and had played the part of Daniel a 
thousand times., I went to Mr, Ivorenzo, and he 
once more charmed me with the wonders of his 
discou se and the freshness of liis imaginings. I say 
‘ imaginings ’ from a despicable desire to have a foot 
on either side of the fence ; for I confess that Mr. 
Lorenzo was a prophet without much honciur in his 
own country, and it had been whispered to me that 
his fancy had strong wings. But bald truth is after all 
a poor thing in comparison with such gifts as endowed 
Mr.Lorenzo ; he was an inexhaustible fountain spout- 
ing generous streams of narrative and fantasy. And 
as for his beast-taming reminiscences, I choose to 
believe them, for, have I not in my possession a 
faded but still gorgeyus, show-diill of \Yomb well’s 
menagerie that Vas printed before I was born, and 
that sets forth by word and picture the brave acts of 
Mr. Lorenzo ? He is described as ‘opening the jaws 
of tigers the one moment, lying down with them the 
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next, causing lions to leap through fiery hoops, 
feeding untameable hyenas from the naked hand ; 
these \re scenes which no wonder-lover would care 
to miss ; but when the finishyig scene takes place, 
Liorbnzo defyid^, fighting, and bringing to Jbay five 
monster lions, it is a feat unequall6d or iittempted 
even in the dwys of the great A^an Ambrugh.’ 

On the same bill I read that ‘ Lorenzo’s perform- 
ances fully exemplify that physical power and daring 
is one half of our national greatness,’ that ‘ they 
further exemplify that human grandeur is rooted 
in the flesh,’ and that it is ‘ Lorenzo’s spirit that 
has made Britain w‘hat it is.’ If thqse things are so 
(and surely a show-bill cannot lie), I have abund- 
ant reasoh to believe in my friend. 

I could fill a book with the things that he com- 
municated to me out of the ripe fruits of his 
experience ; I see it already in imagination ; one 
might call it The Showman's Scrip, or, say. The 
Wisdom of Lorenzo : A Tamer's Testament. 
Here are a few examples culled from its pages. 
Speaking of his old profession, Mr. l^orenzo said : 

Lion-taming is a business; xvc are made, not 
horn. 

Evolved would haye been a better word for the 
inventor of the Downward ajjd hlastward theory. 
Courage is, in his opinion, not so fnuch a quality 
inherent in the blood as a business qualification to 
be acquired or (let us be consistent) evolved ; for 
he says 'Courage is cleverness first and a firm will 
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afterwards. And he is no boaster of his own 
temerity, ^or, speaking of a performance he gave 
befoijj the late Queen Victoria and an exy'emely 
select audience, he said : 

/ can, stand a lion or two ; hut eripty seats are a 
lexror. And h*e admitted that ‘an old lady who 
steps into a train that travels at sixty fniles an hour 
is tempting a fiercer devil than I ever faced in my 
life.’ And consider this bright flower of experience 
from a man whose business it had been to study the 
spite and cunning of the brutes : 

A real man is the artfullest thjng in all creation : 
a tiger canH hold a candle to a man for spitefulness. 

For the quelling of beasts he relied simply 
upon his tact, his voice, and that blend of clever- 
ness and win which we call courage ; The whip is 
for the audience — not for the beast. ' And i^ appears 
that the boasted taming and training .of fierce 
beasts is, in Air. Lorenzo’s opinion, en unnecessary 
part of the showman’s art ; he holds that what you 
mist do 'is not train your beasts so much as train 
your man. Indeed, Mr. Lorenzo does not believe 
in the so-called taming of the fiercer cats, for he 
sums up his experience in these words : 

There never was, there isrit^now, and there never 
will be a really tameJtion or tiger on this earth ; you 
cannot trust the best of them for one hour. 

Now, the rest of Mr. I>orenzo’s acts ; how he 
fought with a caged lion who pinned him by the 
arm, and escaped victorious ; how, by tHe daily 
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introduction of a straw-stuffed* suit of clothes into 
a wild^tiger’s cage, he taught the tiger that all men 
are m^e of straw and not worth a wild beast’s 
notice ; are they^ not written and buried in the files 
of ancient newspapers ? I wish they were not, for 
otherwise I might have filled a volume with the 
tale of his greatness. Here was a .Johnson ; but 
the willing Boswell had been forestalled. 


IV 

FROM BUOftOlNGNAG TO LILIJI’UT 

The elephant, bored almost to an ecstacy, 
shrugged alternate shoulders : the shoulders swayed 
the great shabby head and trunk ; the head rocked 
the body in a swinging, sideways motion, until the 
whole elephant pitched and rolled like an anchored 
ship in a seaway. 

Two small children stood aghast before her, 
shocked into silence at the sight of so vast a 
creature. When at length tongues were found, 
they vibrated to a lively measure, discussing the 
advisability of contributing a penny for insertion in 
the automatic biscui,t-box. Th^ debate was ex- 
haustive ; it included estimates.' for expenditure on 
monkey-nuts, and touched upon a naval budget in 
connection with maritime adventure on the lake. 
But at last the penny was voted, and held out 
to the elephant in a small hand that trembled a 
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good deal — there was apprehension lest ‘ it ’ should 
bite. . * 

Tfce coin rattled into the box, but, aks 1 j{o cake 
fell into the bowl.. Here was something like a 
tragedy ; the loss of the penny ^s bad enough, 
bjit the 16ss of confidence in animal sagacity was 
much worse— there lay the real trouble. No ex- 
planation about faulty mechanism was accepted ; 
the one idea in those children’s minds was that the 
elephant had played them false. 

Clearly it was a case for diplomacy. An on- 
looker concealed two pennies in his hand, and gave 
the elephant .one of them wliile he pretended to 
pat her trunk, asking her at the, same time to 
retuiii the children’s penny. His coiii was put 
into the machine without the children seeing it; 
the trunk was inserted in the empty bowl, and 
stretched out to him for another penny. It was 
then an easy matter (as the conjuring books say) 
to produce the second coin as though the elephant 
had brought it from the box, and to return it to 
the children with her compliments. Thus pleasure 
dawned on two clouded faces, and in two busy 
minds confidence in the works of nature was 
restored. • , 

This, after aU, is one great use of a zoological 
collection — to keep lively one’s faith in nature. 
The Zoo offers to untravelled people an earnest of 
what is kept in stone for the enterprising and 
fortunate ; m addition, it helps to keep ond humble. 
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Matthew Henry says of the behemoth described in 
the l(pok of Job that ‘ this mountain of a beast, 
this oyergrown animal is set before us not merely 
as a^show to s^isfy our curiosity, but as an argu- 
ment with us to humble ourselves ’ ; but € ‘think 
that the sight of the show elephant has its own 
lessons, not less significant than those referred to 
by the pious commentator. There, behind wooden 
bars, stands the creature about whom sublime 
words have been written ; and although he abases 
himself to a certain extent, there is figurative truth 
in the actually mistaken statement of an old book 
on natural history that ‘ olefaunte boweth not the 
knees.’ To oareless eyes he may cut a grotesque 
enough figure as he shuffles and sidles in his 
malodorous den ; but what of man, the lord of 
creation,, who stands facing him beyond the bars, 
venting his cheap witticisms ? When one look at 
him and is tempted to blush for one’s species, there 
is but little to uplift one in the boast of Sophocles, 
‘ He masters by his devices the tenant of the fields.’ 

For my part, I cannot look at an elephant with- 
out being reminded of a younger w^orld, or rather 
of that vast world of dreams and fantasies wherein 
things are on a gi-ande scale and Time slows his 
pace to a stately march. ‘The wi<3e-eyed, medit- 
ative simplicity of Hebrew poetry furnishes the 
true expression of the feeling, and the sight of a 
caged elephant recalls some of that dignified poetry 
with a painful sense of contrast. Chief of the ways 
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of God was a sublilhe title, but behemoth must 
stand for long years in man’s caiftivity ; instt^d of 
‘ under the shady trees, tlie covert o*’ the rqpd and 
fens,’ liis place is under a whitewasl^d roof, his.bed 
a stone ‘floor ; and although ‘ he misteth that he 
can draw up Jordan into his mouth,’ he must (if 
he would drink) make shift with a Ibucket and a 
hosepipe. These are our ‘ devices ’ : and far be it 
from me (who benefit by them) to deny their 
ingenuity. But I am not comforted, and 1 could 
have wept to see an old elephant, with a greed born 
of nothing but enforced idlenes:^ holding her mouth 
wide open while the multitude, with cries of 
derision, threw cakes and nuts and cigar ends into 
the gaping cavern. 

Poor old Sally ! Her hide was rubbed and 
shabby w^ith hard wear; she had 'lived for sixty 
years, and her keeper allotted to her the human 
span of life ; perhaps, by reason of strength she 
might attain to the fourscore limit, but it was 
labour and sorrow. How many feet had loitered 
before her cage, how many wondering faces had 
gazed into her sad eyes ; how often must she have 
heard the same trite remarks, the same poor jests 1 
W e may hope that she had no memories of days 
when, a little ^’ey* caif, she wandered at her 
mother’s feet through the melodious silence of a 
Ceylon forest. 

* * 

* 
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The short journey from an elephant-house to 
the place of monkeys leads one to a. new world. 
When, you have been looking at a landscape 
thrpugh a fiel^-glass and suddenly reverse the glass 
your ideas of • proportion do not suffer a greater 
shock than they do when, forsaking the contem- 
plation of ^eat beasts, you turn your eyes on a 
small world of apes. I had felt small and insigni- 
ficant a moment before ; now, when I stood in 
front of the large cage in the monkey-house, I felt 
as though I had swelled .suddenly to great bigness 
and clumsiness. In my hand was an offering in 
the shape of a paeket of raisins. 

Presently a very old and grim ape, knowing well 
what was in it, came and sat down over against me 
in a corner of the cage, his eyes bulging with 
desire ; . he raised and twitched his bushy brows, 
and stared me down with astounding impudence. 
He had golddn-brown eyes that moved and glit- 
tered over the blue corrugations of his dog-like 
face, and as he fixed me with his gaze I felt as 
tho\igh the eddies of Time had laid hold of me and 
were drawing me down to a nether void. There is 
one supreme reflection for a man in such a posi- 
tion ; it was a commonplace hundreds of years ago ; 
yet (in some form or othe.) it„recurs to every 
student of monkeys with humiliating persistence — 

‘ Simia, quaiii similis, turpissiina bestia, nobis ! ’ 

And it is the gist of the whole matter. If I were 
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to write a dozen pages I could say nothing more 
pertinent or more convincing. 

When you first look at the gibbering^ antic 
crow<f, the commotion seems like Bedlam ; you 
are confounded by the shrill chafler and swift 
behaviour bf thfe apes. Yet in a little while one 
begins to trace some order in the apparent con- 
fusion, to find some purpose in the activity of the 
crowd. Out of the fog of sound and movement 
the outline of a polity begins to emerge, and pre- 
sently the chief features of government in an ape 
community become visible. You find that the 
supreme right is not that of might, that there is a 
traditional supremacy of one class oyer another, 
that there is a place for the bravo and the prig no 
less than for the veteran and the athlete. That 
small and wan monkey from whose very mojith the 
morsel was snatched by a rude and strong, hand is 
not condemned to bear the full burden of physical 
insignificance ; he has his compensations, his powers 
of redress. Watch him as he runs whining from 
the bully, to play in his turn the same part ; there 
is another and larger species than his over which he 
is morally supreme, and as he walks quietly up to a 
monkey of this tiabe it drops* a cake and flees. 
That ape (the dog-fa,ced), although physically at 
the mercy of all* the other tribes, has its rock of 
strength in an advanced civilisation, an esprit de 
corps which binds its members together in a com- 
mon force, furthering and protecting the common 
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interests. The compensation for Injustice, says the 
Pilgrjm’s Scrip, it that in that dark ,Ordeal we 
gather jhe worthiest around us ; and our dog-posed 
firieijd, who fled so readily fnom the small bully, 
sat aloft on a E&r surrounded by loyal comrades — 
worthy, I have no doubt, although th'eir virtyes 
were not mjfttial. 

* * 

* 

One has the idea that the attendant of animals 
such as these must spend much time in studying 
their habits, but it is surprising to find how much 
time a man may spend with tliem and how little 
he may really see. I think that the keeper of the 
monkey-liouse would have been a naturalist if he 
could, but, as he said, ‘when you have to be 
scrubbing and ‘scouring and sweeping and getting 
food ready all day long, you don’t have much time 
to sit and wateh the monkeys.’ But he was aware 
of the opportunities which he neglected, for he 
admitted that if only he had the time he would 
gladly spend hours in watching his fascinating 
charges. The great cry of all keepers is that they 
get ‘ used ’ to the beasts, and then (in many cases) 
their interest dies. c 

‘ Apes are very much like men,’ said the keeper, 
echoing another sentiment common to all his fel- 
lows ; ‘ they have their manners and customs, just 
like us.’ 

I can never become used to this frame of mind, 
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which is eternally silrprised that nature should 
have thougjit fit to endow othfer creatures ^han 
ourse|ves with reasonable qualities. I find npthing 
to surprise me in the wisdom of tfje ant or ihe 
elephant.; what does surprise me is .that men need 
miqs and finachihery to imitate badly such work as 
a bird can do with its beak and a few fragments of 
grass and twig. But I dare say my position is 
only at one remove from the keeper’s, and that a 
series of philosophic somersaults would still land 
me in one of the two positions — surprise at man’s 
wisdom in comparison with thai of the beasts, or 
at his ignorance. 

Discipline, rather than industry, seemij to be 
the feature of ape government. ‘ When thej’^ live 
in numbers together, as they do here,’ said an 
attendant, ‘they soon find out who’’s master and 
who won’t stand any hanky-panky. You^ laugh 
if you could see when we put a new monkey in the 
cage. It’s like a new boy at school. All the 
others come round it and pull it about and see 
what it's made of — you’d think they were asking 
its name and what its father was. And some of 
them, more friendly than the rest, take it around 
and show it the ropes, and wher® to draw the water 
out of the well— there isn’t a thing that monkey 
doesn’t know in two days. Some people like 
them for pets. I don’t. These little ones make 
the best pets, but I shouldn’t like to have qne in 
my house ; they’re a bit too busy for my taste. 
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I should want to have thenf tied up in the yard, 
same, as a dog. *And mind you,’ he, continued, 
‘ those Jittle ones with the sad, white faces, ^ that 
look, as if they, weren’t long for this world — they’re 
the beggars tc? fight. They’ll master those big 
handsome fellows with the yellow faces ^dog-fac.ed 
apes we call them) in no time. Look at that, now 1 ’ 
A big monkey with a blue face, and a thing 
like an orange-coloured brain to sit on, ventured 
cautiously into what was evidently the ‘ beat ’ of 
one of the small, angelic tribe, who was receiving 
sugar-plums from ,some delighted children. The 
large ape looked round with apprehension, and 
then stretched forth its arm to a woman who 
offered it a cake. At that moment it was observed 
by the small ape, who dropped what was in its own 
hand and rushed at the intruder. There was a 
very fast race along the upper bars, and a dismal 
screaming at the other end indicated that punish- 
ment had been administered. Then the little ape 
came back, and, sitting down before a group of 
newly-arrived people, turned up its eyes and began 
to cough consumptively. 


THE day’s work 

All day long in the houses of the beasts a 
routine goes forward which is only slightly affected 
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by the presence or al&sence of visitors. Imprisoned 
for life, tliey have found it ilecessary to invent 
some means of passing the time ; they hfwiAe their 
occupations and •amusements, ,^their hours of 
busin’eiSfe ^nd i.d]eness, and -need ‘one deny it? — 
their thoughts and meditations. Whether you are 
there to see him or not, the peacock at intervals 
spreads his gaudy fan and .struts about to admire 
himself ; the stork stoops for hours over his well 
of water, gazing fondly like Narcissus at the 
rippling image; the seals in their echoing house 
talk to one another of pools and rocks, of brown 
seaweeds and cold, green waters, while they wriggle 
tirelessly on the bend of their fins along the 
dripping slab. The brown bear {I alM'^ays think 
of him as a sailor) paces round and round his pit 
with an ungainly roll; anon he climbs ‘aloft to 
his crow's nest, where, with shaded eyes’; he looks 
at the weather and sniffs the wind ; arid anon he 
hands himself down again and takes his w’atch 
below in the stuffy fo’c’sle that is provided for him. 
When time hangs heavy on the paw’s of the 
kangaroo he can wrestle an’d box with his com- 
panion ; twice I saw one interesting creature get 
well home with “his left and send his opponent 
to grass, or rather* tcf sawdust ; and when the 
boxing or wrestling was over the wrestlers hopped 
and bowed opposite to each other with hops 
that rose very high and advanced very little. The 
birds in the aviary, long after nesting time is past 
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and their young ones are grown up, continue to 
wea’we and build* model nests which* they have 
no sooner finished than they pull them to pieces 
again. The Q^mel, since there are no date palms 
at which he may exercise his long nfcR, ‘gnaws 
and chews at the roof of his house, and when* he 
is tired of 'that he slews his head round like 
a steam crane and throws hay and dust on his 
hump. 

For the yak and the cow and similar ruminants 
nature has provided an endless occupation which 
seems to be absolutely satisfactory, for I have 
never seen them look bored. The lion has his 
hours fqr ex<ercise and rest ; you may see him rise 
and do his allotted number of turns round the 
cage, and then lie down again ; he has his playtime 
too, and will chase a piece of wood round the 
den for ^an hour at a time. The monkeys alone 
feel the Constraint of captivity so little that they 
have no need to kill time ; the care of governmerft 
and the securing of provisions keep them busy. 
Of course they amuse themselves, but their 
amusements do not always bear investigation, and 
are by no means so primitive as those of the other 
beasts. Such toys* as they have are mechanical 
and highly elaborate ; and* while Ji tiger is content 
to play for hours with a wooden ball, the ape 
must have his see-saw and his village pump. 

But. one may spend hours with the beasts, 
studying them and their ways, without considering 
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that they also may liave their opinions about our 
own conduct. Undoubtedly •they have ^mple 
oppprtunity for forming those opinions^ and I 
think that in many* cases the bei^ts betray them. 
I stood in the lion-house at dutlc, when it was 
empty of visitors, and watched a lion that wi|s 
standing close to the bars, gazing Jhto the heart 
of the sunset. His eyes burned and glowed in 
the red light; not a wink nor a twitch of the 
eyelids disturbed the fixity of his gaze. I passed 
before him and stood in his line of vision, but still 
he did not move a muscle, nof a hair on his face 
was disturbed,. He looked right through me as 
though I had. not been there, and .as if he were 
absolutely unconscious of my presence. There 
was something almost solemn in the grandeur and 
dignity of his attitude. W as ' he celebrating 
some religious rite, that he rose from his lair and 
stood in meditation at the evening* hour ? Or was 
it merely a fit of melancholy that made him thus 
regard the sun of his freedom and of his captivity ? 
He must often have watched the suns that set 
over the rolling plains of his native l^nd ; and yet 
there was something more mysterious than 
reminiscence in his salute, something of worship, 
something of melancholy, immemorial concern. 

# # 

* 

We are indeed held in a kind of indulgent con- 
tempt; some of the animals will show irritation 
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and some a mild pleasure at our presence ; few 
go s© far as to betray anger or joy. . A crowd 
of us ijfiay stand looking into the pit where dwell 
the JPolar bears^and they will <not take the trouble 
to glance up ; ipound and round the slippea-y edge 
of their pond they walk, exquisitely 'clean and 
dainty t and though one or two of us throw 
biscuits into the pond, the brutes will not trouble 
to take the plunge until a sufficient amount of 
provender has been collected in the water. It 
is the same with the hippopotamus. He lies 
snoring and bubbling in his tank, a pattern of 
sloth, until the crowd collecting in front of his den 
is large , enough to make it worth his while to 
struggle out of the bath. Then he stands with 
his huge mouth agape, and is so kind as to permit 
us to cast our 'fragments into it. The rhinoceros 
is feared end disliked, yet he has found that if he 
thrusts out hii? snout between the bars of his den 
some intrepid visitor will think it a proud thing to 
be allowed to scratch it for him. The beasts 
simply tolerate and make use of their visitors, and 
I think they .sometimes laugh at them. 

With the ape and the elephant we are, more or 
less, on terms ; it is?, an understood thing that we 
feed them ; there is a certain amoqnt of civility (if 
not of cordiality) in our relations ; but let us go 
empty-handed to their dwelling and we are ignored. 
And the monkeys, at least, vary their behaviour to 
us according to the food we bring them. The 
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raisins are much the* most successful introduction 
to the apes, and, indeed, this particular food appeals 
to by far the greater portion of tlie animgls in a 
Zoo. The water bkds like therr^ j,nd so dci the 
kangaltdos^; the rats and the bears, the hogs and the 
marmosets, the* elephants and the parrots, greedily 
devour this delicacy. As for the apes, they have a 
passion for raisins ; they are so suHeited with nuts 
and buns that, if you make such an offering, they 
will (as likely as not) cast it back in your face. 
And if you wish really to insult the average 
monkey, offer him a monkey-nut. 

* # 

# 

As I was passing through the gardens on my 
way to tlie gate I s;iw a ring of people grouped 
round Sally and Mr. I^orenzo, who were just 
about finishing the solemn antics that eonsituted 
their daily pei'formance. The sage ‘appeared to be 
making a speech, and presently the elephant began 
to walk round the edge of the crowd, insinuating 
her trunk amongst the ranks of people, and handing 
to her master the coins thus dbllected. • This was as 
it should be ; the elephant did not know how mean 
were the coins she*accepted, so»she could take them 
without comproijiisii;g her dignity, and Mr. Lorenzo 
stood behind her, merely acting as receiver. Soon 
the coins came too fast for Sally, and Mr. Lorenzo’s 
assistants had to lend their aid ; still the Wise Man 
stood apart, smiling benignantly. 
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But presently some one threw a coin into the 
arena, and the sage, fearing to lose it, stooped and 

K icked, it up. I was shocked to see him thus defile 
in^self with thp^ lucre, but worse was to come ; for 
as more and mere coins were thrown into the ring, 
I had the pain of seeing the Fountain of Wisdom, 
dignity abaridoned, leap and skip after the sordid 
emblems ; he laid age aside, and grubbed in the 
earth for the falling coins wdth an ape’s agility ; he 
sprang hither and hither after the rolling halfpence. 
Alas! alas! And when the pennies had all been 
harvested and the crowd was already melting away, 
I saw Ijorenzo and his great companion wending 
their way slowly homewards. The sage, no longer 
agile, his pockets bursting with copper, walked with 
bended back at a deliberate pace, and the elephant 
shuffled beside* him with weary steps, turning to- 
wards hkn as though comparing notes with him 
upon the ‘day’s business. I do not know why I 
should have pitied them, but something in their 
gait took me by the heart as tliey disappeared into 
the deepening dusk ; the sight was at once majestic 
and pathetic; one was reminded of a 'fwilight of 
the Gods. 

* * 

* 

w 

And it is at the end of the day that the little 
world of animal life at the Zoo has its good hours. 
The kindly night drops down upon the beasts, the 
darkness shelters them ; captivity cannot • deprive 
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them of this birthright shared by all living crea- 
tures. Giaidually the visitors depart, the keepers 
finiJih their tasks, the beds are made for thg night, 
and the lights are put out. The l^^sts lie do^n in 
primitive innocence, their cunning and treachery 
laid aside* and only the scuttling of rats and mice, 
the croak of a wakeful bird, or the ‘movement of 
some restless sleeper disturbs the silence and peace 
which are a promise of tiiat longer night and deeper, 
dreamless sleep that wait to enfold the wildest of 
them. 
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THE PICCADILLY SYMPHONY 
^ » 

F rom a bedroom high over Piccadilly and just 
beyond the dip where the trafSe in either 
direction hurries forward to take the slippery rise 
1 used to hear the sounds of the street come up to 
me every night and morning. Tliey were the last 
sounds to penetrate tlirough the thickening blanket- 
folds of sleep ; they were the _fii'st sensations to 
which 1 awoke and often through the night (for 
they were nevcy quite silent) they flowed along 
with my dreams like ripples on a ti<le. When I 
returned after an absence and heard them again 
they were at first disturbing; the}' assaulted the 
hearing in a prolonged succession of detaphed and 
discordant noises. But after a little vdiile they 
began to weave themselves into something whole 
and definite ; they became not a hundred sounds, 
but one sound ; not a hundred discords, but one 
harmony. I know it now, dhis seen;iing medley 
of violent tappings and rumblings and mechanic^ 
noises, for sometliing much more interesting and 
wonderful than that; I, know" it for a concord or 
symphony in which a thousand harsh notes are 
merged into one mellow note, in which units be- 
come unity — a symphony of traffic upon a road. 
And as, you may write music in various ‘ modes, 
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Dorian, Lydian, Phrygian, ptire or mixed, so the 
symphony of traffip writes itself in one pr other of 
the various modes that govern it. There is the 
mode oV the Embankment, with its lurching tempo 
caushd by the'ujieven surface, its vans and hansoms, 
its motor-cars hurrying the broker to his broking 
and the financier to his finance. There is the mode 
of Leadenhall Street, where through the narrow 
fissure of packed city life the sound of horses’ feet 
is veiled by the beating of thousands of brisker 
human feet. There is the mode of the Clerkenwell 
Road, luimble and muddy, with its tramcars and 
its ring of steel shoes on granite setts. There is 
the mode of the Strand, a grand minor hannony 
that sweeps along in its full tide, a laborious human 
counterpart to the quiet river that flows in brown 
and silver a little way below it. There is the mode 
of Hill Street, delicate and ornate, where all the 
movements are quick, whetlier of stepping horses 
or gliding electromobiles ; and there is the mode 
of Piccadilly, unchanging and unforgettable, with 
its note of restless eagerness and hurry, its un- 
decided tonality as of a passage from one point to 
another of things that have no abiding or continuing 
city, but seek one East or West. , 

* « 1 
* 

This symphony of Piccadilly, which continues 
throughout the days and years, has a daily begin- 
ning and ending; but 1 have never attended to -it 
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late enough or waked early enough to be sure when 
it ends ; and although I have crf’ten in the ^miall 
hours Jheard the adagio of its introduction | have 
never heard the first notes. It begins and end^ in 
falling detached notes, and in the summer there is 
not .more tLan three-quarters of an hour between 
its ending and its beginning. It ends on home- 
going ’buses, belated cabs and carriages ; it begins 
with market carts, steam waggons, and the swish 
of hydraulic hose-pipes. Somewhere about half- 
past four or five o’clock there is a lull ; for although 
the end of one of London’s worljing days far over- 
laps the beginning of another, and the market carts 
have begun to come in long before the last cab or 
carriage has carried home its late cargo, the sym- 
phony itself, the body of sound that has a definite 
beginning and ending, is governed by laws different 
from, if no less obscure than, those which «end the 
morning carts eastward and the hormng night-cabs 
westward. The lull that comes at half-past four 
comes after the introduction to the symphony of a 
new day ; it is a pause after which comes the 
allegro that beats like a surf o« the shores of sleep, 
and to which I used to listen in the half-hour before 
I got up. But just before it,^ in the pause that 
follows the slow d^tachedt notes of the introduction, 
there is one happy moment in which the cool chorus 
of the skies breaks in on the tortured orchestra of 
the streets. In that hour, even from a Piccadilly 
bedroom, you hear the birds singing in the Green 
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Park. It is their only chance, because the in- 
creasing tide of traffic soon swells and drowns their 
notes. Every morning that I was awake ir]i time 
1 hstened for this sweet intermezzo; and by the 
degree of joy in it 1 could tell, long before the 
curtains were drawn and the light had' come into 
the room, wliether the sun was shining or not. 

* * 

* 

The sounds that make up this orchestra of traffic 
are very clear and definite when one listens to 
them thus, with the sense of hearing unconfused by 
the sense of sight. The predonfinant note, the 
clip-clop of horses’ feet on the wood pavement, is 
daily decreasing, gradually displaced by the curious 
drone of the motor omnibus. The groundwork of 
the whole symphony, the four-part harmony, is 
still, however, furnished by the common horse ’bus, 
with its low rumble of wheels and dull clatter of 
eight steel shoes on the wood. But a very inter- 
esting tone, and one which remarkably brightens 
the whole volume of. sound as it rises, is the jingle 
of the collar chains on the horse ’buses. This 
noise, which is universal and pervading, furnishes a 
sharp, bright sound as high as the chirping of 
sparrows, and much .higher than the bells on the 
cab horses, which are the next highest sound in 
the orchestra. In brightening effect it is like the 
mixture-stops of an organ, which are tuned "to 
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• 

harmonics high above the diapason of tone, and 
add lightness and brightness to the whole. When 
the horse ’bus’es shall have finally disappeared, the 
symphonjr^of Piccadilly will have a deeper, harsher, 
and more sgmbre. tonality. The noiSe of the motor 
omnibus, so dreadful when heard closg by, is not 
without its proper part in the harmony, as it floats 
to a point high above the street ; but it is already 
out of proportion to the other sounds, and as the 
number of motor vehieles increases it will eertainly 
mar the tone of the orchestra. The sound will 
then be like that of an orchestra hhat has too much 
brass in it and too little wood- wind. For the steel 
shoes s+riking tlte wooden ‘pavement* give at a 
distance an effect corresponding to wood-wind ; 
and there is a whole gamut of notes from them, as 
from a wooden dulcimer. The smaller motors, 
with their rhythmic beats and buzzings, give the 
string tone, and as they increase in number* through 
the morning add greatly to the mellowness of tone. 
'I’he large motor omnibuses, in addition to their 
long, brassy notes, furnish, if they are badly di’iven, 
a very fine side-drum effect wffbn, on going up the 
hill to Hyde Park Corner, the driver misses his 
change of gear, and ‘the gear-piraions jar and grind. 
The notes of motsr-horns* detach themselves alto- 
gether from the general harmony, being too short 
and abrupt to be absorbed into the fabric of sound ; 
although a dreadful day may come when they will 
be so many and so loud that they will make a 
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sound-fabric of their own. But in that day Picca- 
dillyr bedrooms wiH be deserted. 

# * 

* 

It is changing, of course, this symphony, chang- 
ing in tone ‘and tempo, getting harsher and faster 
with the years. But it changes so gradually, one 
instrument in the orchestra at a time being with- 
drawn and a new one sounding in its place, that 
one can think of it almost as an endless thing. It 
has sounded there, now lor so many years ; it will 
go on sounding for so many more and one by one 
the old noises will drop away and new ones take 
their places ; but still the volume will go on and 
increase from one half-century to another, though 
at the beginning of one half-century there is hardly 
an ear to listen to it that heard it at the beginning 
of the last. The sense of sound is a wonderful aid 
to one’s sense of continuity in the world. The 
sound of the sea, that was and is and will be ; the 
sound of wind in trees ; the speech and language 
of men ; • the noise of traffic in the streets — these 
are things that go on like a river, and help to carry 
our thoughts and jiopes into the future. If the 
changes of some things trouble us^ there are always 
other things that do not change very much ; the 
noise of sea- waves will be as beautiful in a thousand 
years as it is now, and no combining of capitalists 
or developments in the world of science will chadge 
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its tune by a note. And if the symphony in Picca- 
dilly is doomed to change and deteriorate, and 
grow Jiarsher* and louder, there is still above, it that 
chorus of the tree-tojps that sang in the beginipng, 
sings on* s\ill, and will for ever sing. The harsher 
symphony of human industry and enterprise may 
frighten it away from Piccadilly : bul it will still 
be singing in some quieter place, in primitive tune 
and cadence. 
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PRAISE OF THE RAIi^WAY 


T he Vender and pomp of railways is already 
on the wane ; the sense of ponderous dignit}’ 
that erected the monstrous portals of Euston 
Station and the thrilling excitement that inspired 
Frith’s picture exist now only in the breasts of 
children ; tricky things like electricity and motor- 
cars, and even aeroplanes, are ^already threatening 
that vast soli4ity which, expressed even in the 
oaken paihngs and wicket-gate of a cpuntiy station, 
seemed well-nigh imperishable. In the middle of 
the nineteenth century it was still new and won- 
derful, by the middle of the twentieth it will 
be w^ell-nigh obsolete ; my generation, standing 
midway, as though on an eminence, can look for- 
ward and back, and see both the beginning and 
the end, or, at any rate, the transformation of all 
that is expressed in the magnificent gesture of a 
North-Western guard giving the signal for de- 
parture. 

And so, before the subject becomes too old- 
fashioned, 1 would iiound a small hymn of praise 
and gratitude for all those obscure lives owing to 
whose efficient service, in spite of an occasional 
mishap, we still travel safest when we travel 
fastest.. The men employed in working tfie main- 
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line expresses of England, wHether as engine-men, 
signal,-men, guards,, surface-men, or the hosts of even 
less conspicuous helpers and officials, would, if , they 
could b*e collected together in one regiment, pro- 
bably represent all that is best in intelligence, 
responsibility, honour, and efficiency of Human Ufe 
devoted to bbdily labour in the world. They are 
the results of a long system of promotion and 
selection by merit ; no quality save that of merit, 
and actual fitness for the duty proposed, can avail 
a man anything in this world. It is a world, some- 
thing like that wh,ich lives on ships, entirely de- 
tached from the world of fixed labour and environ- 
ment ; its life is lived in motion, and when' it 
comes to rest it ceases to live. From the moment 
that a great main-line express train comes into 
being, and some hours before it starts on its actual 
journey, a, whole system or organization of human 
effort is thrilled* into wakeful life; miles dn front of 
it, as it speeds along, the thrill passes invisibly 
through the green country, arresting the attention 
of the signalman reading in the sunshine in another 
eounty, governing the movement of the points- 
man’s wife as, with her eyes on the clock, she 
puts the potatoes ^n the fire, «entering and dis- 
turbing the placid thoughts of m/irket gardeners, 
whose baskets of fruit* or vegetables must be ready 
for the dining-car a couple of hours hence, or 
rousing to wakefulness the staff of a sleepy station 
far away. Before and behind it, in punctual artd 
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ordered economy, tfiis itvfluence wakes up and dies ‘ 
down ; apd in the midst of it t^e train itself^storms 
along, a thing swift and tormented, but the vehicle 
of a dozen placid occupations : tlje guard ’checking 
his lading of newspapers and parcels, the coot peel- 
ir\g the potatoes in the kitchen-car, the waiters 
laying the tables, the engine-driver himself, in the 
very storm-centre, studying with one eye the de- 
licate adjustment of a needle that indicates gentle 
and invisible pressures, and with the other noting 
the fixed invitation of the signals and the cattle 
dreaming in the fields, 

* * 

* 

(if all the expresses that keep time wiih the sun 
throughout England, two are more delightful to 
me than any others — the Dutchman qj- Cornish 
express, and the Irish mail. The North- W^tern 
is a great aristocrat among railways, of an ancient 
title and dignity and, although deriving great re- 
venues from commerce and textile properties, fair 
of the pride of mighty lineage and tradition. The 
Great Western, on the othe» hand, is.like a country 
squire ; of old irreproachable family also, but con- 
tent with a domestic rather than an official life; 
more interested iij the condition of crops than 
the price of coal, less involved with governments, 
not quite such a stickler for etiquette, but solid 
and substantial as England herself and ^a gentle- 
man through and through. It is true the Great 
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Western has some petty ’entanglements near 
Londpn ; it is true that it goes through Ealing ; 
but it marches through it on a great b^'oad 
fourway track a;^ though its destination were the 
setting sun. » • 

The North-Western, on the othef hand, with ^11 
its mighty cdmmereial industries, its vast family 
connections, has to do with much that is humble 
and petty ; but it does as much as possible of it 
by deputy, and keeps its express lines sacred. 
Even what is sordid it dignifies by its connection ; 
and in some terrijble dark little town of the 
Potteries the sight of the white, and chocolate 
of the North-Western railway caisriage will give 
you a sense of home and hope, and a promise of 
escape from your melancholy environment. The 
North-Western is seen at its best in the Irish mail 
— bfetter even than in the August Scotch expresses 
loaded witb dogs and dowagers, when every com- 
partment is reserved, and when the platform at 
Euston is lined with footmen. The Irish mail 
is a train of serious travel; you can tell at once 
when you get into ifrthe destination of the pas- 
sengers, whether they are for Ireland or for 
Chester ; and, if you fall into pleasant conversation 
with a passenger, he will as dikely ^s not try to sell 
you a horse — ‘the besl» mare ’n Ireland.’ I'he day 
mail to Ireland is to me a most friendly and in- 
teresting piece of life — partly because it goes to 
Ireland, and partly because it is unchanged from 
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month to month, worked by the same drivers, the 
same guards, the same attendants. It is pleasant 
to t^ke up a conversation where jou drypped it 
a year before with ‘ Do yon still l\ave a P.VY.^lack 
at Abel Cross?’ -even though such conversation 
be. unintelligible to the readers of this page; it is 
pleasant to see the sacred w6rd ‘ Holyhead ’ all 
along the train ; pleasant to skim smoothly through 
the sunny pasture-lands of the midlands, and to 
alight and watch tlie momentary bustle at Crewe, 
where all the Irish traffic from the North and East 
is waiting to join you. It is pleasant to turn the 
corner at Chester' and roar along that hoary sea- 
frdfit of Wales,* to see the green water apd brown 
seaweed beneath you for a moment as you thunder, 
unashamed, beneath the ancient doorAvays of Con- 
way Castle ; pleasant to watch for the. puff of 
white steam at the other end of the*horse^oe 
beyond Abergele, which tells you that the Up Mail 
from Holyhead is keeping time ; pleasant to pass, 
it in the sunshine with a brief roar and rattle, and 
realise that other people in it, a mile away now, 
are placidly reading the papers or* eating their 
luncheon. It is wonderful to thunder through the 
iron tunnel over the Straits o^ Menai, and catch a 
glimpse of the graceful .snow-white curves of Tel- 
ford’s Road bridge ; a little fnelancholy, somehow, 
to race over the bare expanse of Anglesey, and 
at last to leave your friendly train by a, wooden 
platform across which the signal halliards of the 
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mail-steamer are slatting and jumping in the 
wind, t , 

# # 

* 

The Cornish vixpress is less exciting,^ les^ de- 
tached from the general life of England. It is not 
freighted, like the * Irish mail, with grotesque 
young priests, Government officials, and women 
who have come four hundred miles for a dinner- 
party ; but with placid west-country people, who 
have somehow become Cornish by the time the 
train has left Plymouth. It goes through the 
most dignified and peaceful counlieo in England ; 
as it makes its day s journey the speech of its 
people becomes broader and richer ; it runs for 
a time so close beside the sea that the engines and 
carriages are often wet with spray, and the deep 
boom of a ‘breaking wave sounds through the roar 
and rattle ‘that’' echo from the sandstbne cliffs. 
.Sometimes it follows the long winding Cornish 
valleys, and sometimes leaps rivers and great arms 
of the sea, so that you are at one moment deep in 
a coombe and at andther looking down on the 
deck of a battleship. It knows weary climbs up, 
and long coasting ruqs down its winding gradients ; 
and it comes to rest hard by* the end of everything 
in England, where on three sides are nothing but 
the sea and the sea- winds. 

There, is no train in England that seems to give 
you such a bird’s-eye view of its own course as 
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did the old ‘ Dutchman,’ before they made the new 
line that .cut out Bath and pristol. Th <4 first 
straight flight to Bristol/ then a sharp turn to 
the %ft through the Mendip y^ills, and ^own 
to the* s®uth-west, then a sharp turn to the 
right and *west •again along the Devonshire coast 
and throi 4 gh the middle of Coro wall, Vitli the sea 
now on one side and now on the other, across 
valleys, into tunnels, round curves, and through 
cuttings to the sound of rocky echoes and the 
smell of salt and clover. It is all nothing to the 
busy staff of the train ; and it is something, 
too; the guard,. who sits in his sunny window-seat 
puzjzling out his waybill, sees Reading .when lie 
looks up from one entry, Swindon as he checks 
another, and is interrupted in the next as the train 
plunges beneath the deep woods of Corsham. 
But his interest in it all is a particular and technical 
tine ; and as the train roars acToss*a little culvert, 
and gives you a heavenly glimpse of some home-^ 
stead where a smooth river winds among lawns, he 
takes up a mysterious piece of yellow paper, writes 
‘1.37' on it, folds it up, and puts it> into a box. 
The culvert was the end of a running section, 
though to you it was nothing i^ore than a view of 
river and lawn. * 

# * 

* 

I love these two expresses because they pach go 
to* a definite place — places very remote indeed 
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from the world that circles round inner England. 
The Scotch expresses somehow lose identity in 
their travels through the populous part' of nortjhern 
England ; the pastern expresses are associated 
chiefly in my mind with abuse for their dnpunc- 
tuality, and with hazy notions of village immorality ; 
the south coast expi'esses are associated with holi- 
day and pleasure-seeking, which, although it may 
be all very well as a thing in itself, is not a 
dignified thing from a railway point of view. 
Moreover, there is an air of cockneydom about ail 
the southern expresstes. Brighton trains are filled 
with stockbrokers and actresses Bournemouth 
trains with in\ialids and old generals ; Portsmotith 
trains with soldiers and bluejackets spouting 
tobacco-juice — or at least so it seems to me. As 
for the cContiirental expresses, they are humble 
servants that do not represent an end in them- 
selves, but fnei’ely represent the first or last uncom- 
fortable link in a long chain of travel. If you 
have come off the P. & O. at Marseilles, you can- 
not be expected to be much engaged with the 
expresses from Dover to Charing Cross ; and if 
you have booked your seat from l.,ondon to Con- 
stantinople, the sighj. of the green engine that pulls 
you to Dover will not excite y/)u. ^ 

Once across the water it is another matter; 
there where the long brown carriages with their 
brass letjtering and their tables gay with flowers are 
ranked, labelled with great historic international 
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names, you are in the presence of the giants of the 
railway wgrld, the Royal Famjly of travel and 
there ^re few titles which I covet so much that 
of a Director of ^^^Compagnic Internationale^ des 
JVagonS-libs et des Grands Expresses Europdens. 
Th^ wheels thal you see there will to-morrow be 
white with the sacred dust of italy, or baked by 
the suns of Spain ; will thread their way through 
the mountains of Bohemia, or across the steppes 
of Russia. They are a nation of themselves, these 
brown, dusty cars ; perhaps the most powerful 
nation in the world, and the one on which the 
peace of Europe. rAay depend. 
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A STUDY IN TWO STYLES 

t, ft 

I 

AFTER STEE1.E 

T here are no pleasures like those which are 
unprepared, and no delights equal to the 
sudden and unexpected favours of fortune. That 
we have a mind to it, is surely a better reason for 
any action, th^yi^that we had made a plan to do 
it r although the most careful plans may come 
to shipwreck, the man who is expecting nothing 
can never be disappointed. I lay one night last 
week at BlackwaU, and being awaked very early 
in tlie morning by the bustle attending thfe *de- 
parture of a great ship for the Capo, I made a 
resolution to sail in her to Southampton, and hekr 
took myself immediately on board. I must con- 
fess to being vastly pleased with the acpommodation 
on this fine' ship, and angiused myself in observing 
how her decks were laid out like streets and 
squares, with a tavern here, a workshop there, and 
garden-seats an^ chairs, so th^t her citizens might 
take their mornifig walks,* drink their morning 
draughts, and afterwards sit down to a meditation 
in the sunshine. I beg people’s pardon h^r an odd 
habit I have, which is to sing aloud, even in public 
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places, when I am anyway pleased or light-hearted ; 
for it then seems to me as though the whole world ^ 
had been designed 'for my pleasure and entertain- 
ment, arid every sight of a roguish face, or a glance 
of a pair of bright eyes, like a flower tossed to me 
by some happy and friendly Providence. There 
were several passengers on board ; and, \Yhat with 
the political discourses of some grave old men, the 
smiles and coquetting of some half-a-dozen ruddy- 
cheeked virgins, and several games at Bear with a 
tribe of children, I was very handsomely enter- 
tained during the voyage to Southampton. 

When we arrived there, we found another great 
ship almost ready to sail, and as , soon as I had 
landed I ' made my way to her, where my busy 
inclination forced me to make one of the crowd 
upon her decks. The bright sunshine, the blue 
water, the gay dresses of the women, the fluttering 
of flags, and movements of the sailors made as 
brave a picture as you could wish for, and I tired 
myself out with pleasure in observing the occupa- 
tions and hurryings of the crowd. There were 
some men loading great baskets of vegetables, and 
I could not refrain from speculating upon their 
destiny ; how this cabbage might be eaten in the 
Channel, this string' of onions in the Azores, and 
that crate furnish a dish of beans on the Line. 
Moreover, it was a strange thought to me, that 
these travellers, although they should occupy the 
same beds and sit at the same table for so maity 
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weeks to come, would nevertheless make so gi-eat 
a journey, not only thrbugh space, but through 
time ana the seasons ; w»uld ■•follow the sfimmer 
half ‘round the world and see, through the same 
windp^? put of which they had* Rooked up^n the 
Solent, Aew stars shining in the southern skies. 
Arid although I was not above an hour at the 
Docks, 1 journeyed in spirit with these passengers 
through a great manj' leagues of sea-travel. I 
heard the surges crashing on the beaches of Ma- 
deira, sighted the Peak of Teneriffe standing amid 
the waves, was sickened with the heat of the sun 
upon the Ijine, and saw the snow shining upon the 
roof of Table Mountain. In short, 1 made a great 
voyage, and pleased myself with a vhriety of sights 
and adventures at no more cost than the price of a 
seat in the I..ondon stage and a shijling to a South- 
ampton waterman. * . • 

When b returned to my chambers, I* writ down 
these minutes of what I had seen ; and, as* 1 never care 
to keep the benefits of such an excursion entirely to 
myself, I considered what instruction I should pro- 
pose to my readers out of th^e events df rny holiday. 
And 1 thought it of use^f they coulcf learn with me 
how great a store of pleasure and entertainment 
the world offers for those wh» will keep their eyes 
open to pleasing si^htsb an^ their minds ready for 
gratification. One man may travel round the 
world and see nothing beyond his own narrow view 
and the scenery which he carries with hhn ; while 
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another, although he travel hot a mile beyond his 
own door, may by the encouragement of this agree- 
■able humour journey «a great way arid taste a' 
variety »of pleasures, may recognise a friend in 
every new facej'^and crowd a generous . piece of 
life within the compass of one short' hour! 


II 

AFTER ADDISON 

Going yesterday to Southampton to meet my 
friend Will Wimblfe on his return from the Cape, 
I occupied myself for some time Very agreeably in 
observing the crowd of passengers embarking upon 
a ship on the point of sailing. And as there is 
nothing more within the province of a Spectator 
than^ public occasions and ceremonies, I made it 
my busin6ss to study very attentively the scene 
displayed before me ; where the bustle of the tra- 
vellers, the coming and going of porters and steve- 
dores, the cries of the seamen, and the busy pre- 
parations of the officers afforded me an infinite 
diversity of solid and substantial entertainment. 

For my part, I am never so well employed as 
when I can thus observe the Ibehaviour of my 
fellow-men in circumstanced at onte so urgent and 
so confused, and never so happy as when I am free 
to mingle unobserved among a throng in which so 
many human passions are at work, and where so 
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great a variety of conduct is displayed, I must , 
confess I look upon the Docks as n, great exchange, 
'in which every nation of ttie World has its repre- 
sentative, ‘and wher^ in men, no less thaif in mer- 
chandise,. lihe necessities of the A^prld are fulfilled 
and its dllferences adjusted. I have observt;d an 
English Bishop to dispose himself in a cabin lately 
vacant cf a Portuguese Ambassador, and an heathen 
Prince, making his first visit to England, to come 
ashore in the same boat as had just put a mis- 
sionary on board an East Indiaman. Nor could I 
fail to observe how men and women of different 
countries, estates,* and degrees, by being mingled 
aad*confused tqgether within the walls of one ship, 
were reduced to an equality of fortune, and exposed 
to the same risks and penalties in their promiscuous 
adventure upon the seas. 

Upon my arrival at the Docks, I entertained 
myself with the loading of some gheesj^s, and was 
exceedingly pleased to see with what sobriety an4 
deliberation the stevedores worked. Although the 
bells were ringing and the ship on the point of 
going to se^i, these laboqjers .exhibited no haste or 
impatience, and paused and looked about them 
whenever they h^d a mind. One fellow in par- 
ticular, of great stature and ferocious appearance, 
whose business ft was to cairy the cheeses to the 
foot of the gangway, had so gentle a disposition 
that he refused to take any advantage over an old 
and feeble man, his neighbour in the business, and, 
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although he could have carried his three cheeses 
while the old ' fellow was carrying one, forebore to 
•put Him to shame of his years, and waited patiently 
with his one cheese until thf old man- could run 
bacl{ for»it. , . * • 

I could not but be very much* delighted with • 
observing the variojus demeanour of the passengers 
as they entered the ship, and the way in which 
they disposed themselves according to their several 
habits and circumstances. I saw one young lady, of 
a very elegant appearance, who was entirely occupied 
with the counting of her trunks, and could hardly 
afford a word of conversation «for her old father 
whom she was leaving. There wps an old naaid, 
travelling on a visit to her sister, who nearly had a 
fit when she caught sight of a huge black that was 
among the crew, vowing she would not trust her- 
self. in ‘the ship with him, and could only be 
appeased "by the captain telling her, in a very 
gallant and obliging manner, that he would charge 
himself with the duty of seeing that she came by 
no mischief. In a word, I could not but observe 
how every o/ie aroupd me was so occupied with 
some trifling matter as to be entirely forgetful of 
the circumstances in which all w.ere assembled, and 
how more than or.e passenger that had brought 
relatives and acquaint'ances seWral' days’ jourhey to 
take farewell of him was so much engaged with the 
steward when the ship sailed that he forget to say 
good-byb after all, and only remembered his friends 
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when he could no longer fommunicate with them, 
gave by waving a large pocket-handkerchief. , 

I kviow that occasions of*this*kind are regarded 
by some as melancholy, and by ^thers as merely 
fatiguhi§ •,f'or my own part, I am very w^ll eMer- 
taingd by them,' and the contemplation of what in 
others produces a humour of sadness* provokes in 
me only quiet and sober thoughts. \^^hen 1 
observe the anguish of young lovers at parting, I 
am reconciled with a period of life that has cooled 
my blood of such painful ardours ; when I see the 
tears of a wife at losing her husband, I think with 
what complaisanpe she may soon be brought to 
regafd his absence ; when I consider thq tearing 
asunder of mother from child, brother from sister, 
and friend from friend, I reflect upon the folly of 
setting our affections on things which the caprice 
of destiny may remove or destroy. When I 'ob- 
serve the various temper of the passengers ; of 
some that set forth in fear of the sea, and some, 
that are anxious only for their baggage ; of some 
that go to make a fortune, and some tq lose it ; of 
some that part from theh* friends, and others that 
journey to meet them, I remember that great 
voyage upon which we are all fellow-travellers, and 
look to make thq sanje port. ^ * 
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CftAKi.'SS FURSE: obit 17 orfOBER, 1904 

our friend dies we do well to pause for 
a moment in the act of living, and try to 
estimate what we have gained, what we have lost, 
what has perished with him, and what remains. 
For those who were in daily intimacy with our 
friend this moment is obscure., and terrible ; for 
those less intimate, but still within the circle of 
hi^ aJfFections, it* has a solemnity that r9bs it of 
terrors. For the world at ’ large the death of 
Charles Furse meant only the loss of a name — and 
two years before his death it would not even have 
meant that ; for those who care for good art It 
meant the appreciation in value of certain pictures, 
and the certainty that a genius, who seemed oiily^ 
to be in the beginning of its^ strength, had, after 
all, said its last word. But for the circl(e or friends 
who stood between the -careless throng and the 
tragic centre of his affections this mans death 
meant a certain contraction of .life, a certain dim- 
,ming of the light, a. certain lost of human colour 
in the world. 

He was* a man to whom only sympathy and 
affection gave the key. He was often a puzzle 
to* mere acquaintances, who expected, perhaps, to 
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find a puling aesthete, and found instead a strong 
and living man. He was a puzzle evep to those^ 
friends who only knew him on one side, to, men, 
perhaps, who had shot over autumn covers with 
him, and whose small minds recoiled from* his de- 
scription of a sunset. He was, as I remember 
him, a man 'who could accommodate himself to 
many sides of life not usually combined; and, 
indeed, when one says that, one is only saying that 
he was a large-hearted man. A pillar of country 
houses, a strong tower to anxious hostesses, a great 
smoking-room com,panion, an enlivener of dinner- 
tables, an expert with the conversational rapier, 
an intimate of women and a friend of men, he 
grasped life as it came with both hands ; and with 
all this he lived first of all for his art, which he 
regarded, and pursued with a Trappist austerity. 
The ‘World, — or that part of it that careS — knows 
all about h’s painting. I know of him as the com- 
panion of walks over cloud-shadowed Surrey 
downs, or across autumnal water meadows, or 
through London streets ; and it is thus that I like 

to remember him. < . 

* * 

* 

Charles Furse wafs too njucl^ of a man to be for 
ever prating of his art; but he fiad that whole- 
hearted delight in its technicalities that is a part of 
genius. He loved paint and colour sensually, as 
a cat loves the sun; and I think Nature, was to 
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him a billowly, hardy comrade, his fellow-artist 
\fi the display of form and colour, rather tha*i the , 
solemp idol that other men 'worship. His ^ittitude 
towards her was tocf intimate to ,be religious ; he 
took her >he found her, and did hot shrink from 
discovering her faults. He could talk delightfully 
of thp great green out-of-doors <that failed his life, 
and he could (and would) talk absurdly, too, if he 
had a mind. He loved that conversational trick 
that consists of saying with assurance the very 
opposite of what one is expected to say ; and the 
presence of a Philistine would be enough to em- 
bark him upon a long conversational voyage of 
solemn extravagance. There was mo length to 
which he would not go ; arfd stupid people who 
heard him on these occasions would put him down 
for an affected poseur, who was incapable of being 
natural. A strident and dominating vcice, which 
he assumed" at times, added to the effeert ;„^nd his 
bulky, fleshy body, his rather heavy face, and his- 
great (piaking laugh rather contradicted in him the 
conventional paragon of an artist. , 

# * 

* 

These were externals good and lovable things, 
but perishable, and at this' moment dead and 
perished for us. The incorruptible, the imperishable 
spirit and essence of the man, that is as living with 
us‘ to-day as it was five years ago — what of that? 
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Well, as I knpw it, it is^? big and companionable, 
a kind understanding and human spirit ; a spirit 
incapable of any pettiness or meanness, and sane 
and |)rave as Nature herself. He loved the ‘ garish 
day'* — and why not? The good, windyi sunny, 
garish day — how many of us shrink from its strong 
lights, and hUg the. shadowed and sheltered places ! 
But not this man, who loved the suns and high 
winds of life, and would talk down a south-wester, 
and bring the very sun itself upon his palette. 1 
find no one of his pictures so entirely characteristic 
of Charles Furse asjiis ‘ Diana of the Uplands ’ — the 
woman and ihe leashed hounds, and the moor and 
the sky. Thgre you have the guslio and the lust of 
life, and the gusto and lust of paint — the straining 
hounds, the glorious chariot-clouds, tlie woman 
leaning against the wind, and with her lithe shape 
atid'her twilight eyes. It is a sonata of strong 
wind and .»sun» of the pride of life and woman’s 
dove — in a word, ‘ the garish day ’ : and 1 like to 
think that Charles Furze put into it something of 
what was best and happiest in his life. 

*.■ * 

* 

Not all of his life was of a piece ; there were the 
conventional side "and th^ strong and unconven-, 
tional ; and to both, i think, he gave himself with 
a whole heart, heedless of where they .might lead 
him. ‘ Impulse,’ we say, deeming our friend im- 
pulsive, inconsistent ; and yet to be conjiistently 
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impulsive is* to be very»Tjear the great universal 
heart— a fiar from ignoble destiny. It means at, 
feast ^ freedom from the slaver/ in whi?h ^o many 
walk through all theindays ; it means an escape Jfrom 
the e*hfti\^ted thrice-breathed air ’of the comlnon 
' herd,, and a sweetening of the blood with the 
breath of» forests; it means a hfwd climb upwards, 
away from the beaten roads, beyond the habita- 
tions of men, beyond tlie tree-line, to those lonely 
rocky places where for the strong there is little or 
no companionship, but only foothold and a view of 
the world. It m^ans danger and risk of failure, 
perhaps many stumblings and bittfer mistakes, 
se'eret filterings, and sinkings of he,art ; . but, oh, 
rather than to stifle a lifetinle on the levels, it is 
better to burst the lungs with one full breath of the 
air that blows on Pisgah ! And this he did whofie 
short life has enriched the life of his coiintry,' add 
will continue to enrich it when all jneraojj' of the 
man himself shall have vanished. 

Honest, great - hearted, good Charles Furse ! 
'I'he world spins on without you, and carries us on 
its roaring tides to whatw^mswns of sorrow and joj"^ 
and labour ; but in the harmony of life our ears 
lister, for one singing, vibrant tone — and will listen 
.still in vain. 
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A I^TSOUGH most of these chapters appeared 
iy newspapers or reviews, t do not ask 
for *them the indulgence clainfled for reprinted 
journmlism. Xl^y journalism, altliough they 

were prmted in journals. In each case they repre- 
sent something that I wished then to say, wish 
still to say, and would notJ,je able to say any 
better than this tliough I wereto write it all anew, 
hi (fiber wordjj^ they were not written to fit any 
particular place or paper ; biit, haviiig been written, 
places and papers were found to fit them. Thus, 
although tliese papers were writteij to ?ipjpear hgre, 
they (with the exception of ‘A Morning' Dre^im in 
Ireland,' which has not been published before) first 
enjoyed in slightly different forni the Jff)spitali^ 
of The Pilots The Mcuichestei' Guardian, The New 
A^e, The Uailij Mail, The Saturday Review, The 
Outlook, mid The T^ibmy^ ; and* f make my 
acknowledgments to the editors and proprietors 
^of these papers. *But, for the^reasons 1 have given, 
the faults of my w’^ork must «ot be laid to their 
•charge, or put down* to Ihe eiigencies of journalism. 
I offer itf as literature, and ask for judgment by the 
severer co*de. The little parallel study in the styles 
erf* Stegle and Addison is perhaps an exception; it 
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,is a piece of studio work whose existence can only 
*be justified if it affords interest or amiisemeht to 
those of ^my readers who are also writers, and^tjvke* 
an interest in technical processes. 

With regard to the chapter called ‘ Hi^uses of 
Bondage,’ if that study in prison life were a 
study in sociology pure and simple, the absence 
from it of any discussion of wliat is known as 
tlie Borstal System of training foi ning convicts 
would be inexcusable. But in writing of this kind 
I think that pictures of things as I have seen 
them are likely to of more value than any con- 
clusions I my self might draw from them. 

F. 1". ’ 

Lon:^o)t^ ^1,9^ February^ 190J). 


Frintetl l<v Stranj^fivays Sons, Tfnver 
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